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Thanksgiving, 1951 


By Nathaniel Frederick Forsyth 


Associate Secretary, Division of the Local Church, General Board of Education 


Wirs all the personal, national, and world 
difficulties that confront us this year, perhaps we 
had better skip Thanksgiving. So many changes 
have come since Thanksgiving Day was first set 
apart in 1621 as a holy day in the United States 
that not much of the original situation which 
prompted men to give thanks remains. 

The hostile Indians are gone. There are not 
many wild turkeys and wild deer available for 
the sustenance of more than 150,000,000 persons 
that now make up the population of the United 
States. The causes of the illness which beset the 
early colonists have very largely been removed. 
The limited supplies of food have been replaced 
with such vast stores from our fertile soil that all 
the year around there is plenty. We lay hold on 
the spices of India and the fruits of South Ameri- 
ca. We take for granted the bounty of the earth. 
And now the United States has come to be the 
wealthiest nation and perhaps the strongest. 

With the turn of the years have come new and 
forbidding problems. The changes make us feel 
not at home and not so comfortable as when the 
changes came more slowly. The changes have 
brought frustrations and fears. The uncertainty of 
the future is constantly in our minds. We say 
ej different ideologies struggle for world con- 
ro 

The wealth that has been produced from our 
labor, our fields, our mines, our wells, is being 


spent now for the. military. In addition to the 
astronomical amounts we are spending for our 
military establishment, we in the United States 
alone are spending for the paraphernalia of war 
at the rate of $60,000,000,000 a year. Such a vast 
amount of wealth which the United States is 
spending during the calendar year of 1951 just 
for military purposes would equal $150 for every 
family of five on the earth. 

With such prodigal spending for destructive 
ends—none of it ever to result in the creation 
of goods for use—one may be pardoned for be- 
lieving that political man continues to blunder 
and that his blunders are reflected in every life 
and household in the world. 

How, in the face of the uncertainties that sur- 
round our lives, can a man have a true sense of 
thanksgiving in November, 1951? 

The blunt truth is that many Americans this 
year cannot be thankful. They may have an 
abundance of things and yet not be sensitive to 
what it all means; for to be truly thankful re- 
quires belief in Someone bigger than ourselves. 
The man who has not had a sense of awe and 
reverence as he has stood in the presence of the 
universe, with its law and order everywhere evi- 
dent, is not able to be thankful. 

To be truly thankful requires, too, that we 
shall know of the labors of others that enter every 
day into the benefits we enjoy; for food, drink, 



























































clothing, the rules and conditions under which we 
travel and live make us dependent on others. 

Thanksgiving for any one of us cannot stand 
alone. It must be an expression of a whole life, 
a whole way of living. The Christian ideal sup- 
ports the idea of thankfulness. 

The Christian believes in God as heavenly 
father. He believes in Jesus, who interpreted what 
God is like. The Christian seeks to establish in 
the earth good will and brotherliness, justice, and 
responsibility. This way—the way of good news— 
has been traveled by multitudes of folk. It is a 
way of love, of service and sacrifice. Christians 
have at their best found it a good way, a happy 
way to travel—and Thanksgiving has been one of 
the outgrowths of this way of living. 

The practical implications of this for Thanks- 
giving in 1951 are very real. In the family, in busi- 
ness, or in any other significant relationships we 
may have, whenever we express thankfulness it 
has influence on others—it teaches. 

And so, this year as we plan to observe Thanks- 
giving we may recall the traditional day with its 
early history. We may have roast turkey and 
dressing, mashed potatoes and gravy, cranberry 
sauce, pumpkin pie or plum pudding, and find 
ourselves comfortably filled or overfilled, as the 
case may be. 

We may be mindful of those who are less for- 


These young adults put faith into action by responding 
to relief appeals and by supporting the benevolent enter- 
prises of the church. (Photo by Henry Doody.) 





tunate and we may contribute throug! 


munity Chest, the Salvation Army, or o 
or some brotherhood scheme and fee! 
done our share. Whatever we do will 
impression on us, on our children, on « 
bors. Our action will, in short, be teachi 


Ineffectual living in the family this 


prevent Thanksgiving for many adults 
dren. Divorce is one of America’s grea 


lems. The breakup of homes is dest 
parents and children alike. Whether the 


this rests back on the parents of the you 
on the schools, the churches, the faul! 


courtship and marriage, or on some br« 


character of the principals themselve 
mains one of the greatest influences i 


tional life. 


As destructive as divorce is, it is but : 


of the bad home situation which so of 


out openly. No one can estimate how n 
lies are staying together when there is : 
love and successful living to warrant th: 


together. 
Here is a task for men and women of 
gifts. Home life can be improved. Ev: 


and church school can help the fami! 
community know that it cares and that 


living offers the only real promise of 
and effective living in the home. Each « 
own church can work toward having 1 
ing this year in more lives. 


The Roles We Play 


Each of us is a complicated person 


several roles. A man may be a groce! 
a son, a husband, a Methodist, a Re} 
Mason, a taxpayer. He may care great}; 
Community Chest, the international sit 


program of missions of his church, anc 


each of these roles, which in general 
carries, there are sometimes conflicts 
need to resolve. Our interests as a bi 


may conflict with those of husband o1 


concerns in politics. Daily there are 

flicts which we may not always identif\ 
the difficult and always present proble: 
to be Christian in all the roles life th 


us. This creative opportunity makes | 


stantly interesting and constantly w: 
for the man who identifies as importa 
of the many roles that are really his 
have such conflicting intellectual and 
frustrations as to make his life ineffec 

Thanksgiving should grow out o! 
cessful living of persons who see life 
who look at it unafraid. Thanksgiving 
out of lives that are aware of God’s | 
the daily choices of every sort we 
alone those that have to do with our c 
ship. 

Bishop Hughes, speaking some ye: 
a group of young men preparing for th 
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“To be truly thankful requires, too, that we shall know of the labors of others that enter every day into the benefits 
we enjoy.”°—Nathaniel F. Forsyth. Above—Terminal employees at Kansas City Union Station load mail car for the 
daily trip toward the west coast. (Photo from Santa Fe Railway.) 


said that he had always wanted to live in a home 
that had a steeple on it; for he thought that just 
as a church spire points men toward God, so also 
should the architecture of a home. That is sort of 
a symbol of a home, of lives that are constantly 
mindful of this way of life, to be lived all the while 
in all its relationships as Christian. 

And so Thanksgiving Day, 1951, can be an 
ordinary day or a great day. It depends upon 
how sensitive we are to its possible meaning for 
our lives. But however we observe Thanksgiving 
this year, we shall be teaching. 

How much the 37th Psalm is as if it were writ- 
ten for men living now! 


Fret not thyself because of evildoers, neither 
be thou envious against the workers of iniquity. 

For they shall soon be cut down like the grass, 
and wither as the green herb. 

Trust in the Lord, and do good; so shalt thou 
dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed. 

Delight thyself also in the Lord; and he shall 
give thee the desires of thine heart. 

Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in 
him; and he shall bring it to pass. 


And he shall bring forth thy righteousness as 
the light, and thy judgment as the noonday. 

Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him: 
fret not thyself because of him who prospereth 
in his way, because of the man who bringeth 
wicked devices to pass. 

Cease from anger, and forsake wrath: fret not 
thyself in any wise to do evil. 

For evildoers shall be cut off: but those that 
wait upon the Lord, they shall inherit the earth. 

For yet a little while, and the wicked shall not 
be: yea, thow shalt diligently consider his place, 
and it shall not be. 

But the meek shall inherit the earth; and shall 
delight themselves in the abundance of peace. 


The other verses of this psalm and the other 
psalms will make interesting and stimulating 
reading for all of us now. In God we may have 
confidence and be thankful at Thanksgiving time, 
1951, and each of the other days of the year. 


7 ° 2 


Ir is the shrewdness of Christianity that men 
talk about their beliefs, but they obey their in- 
stincts.—Nietzsche. 














Old Testament Teaching 


About God’s Discipline 


By J. Philip Hyatt 


Professor of Old Testament, School of Religion, 
Vanderbilt University 


This article is one in a series presenting supple- 
mentary background material for “Great Ideas in 
the Old Testament”—the theme of the fourth year 
of the Adult Bible Course. 


Since the dawn of history men have had to 
deal with hardships and suffering. As they have 
sought to raise their food by cultivating the soil, 
they have found that they must work hard to do 
so, and have often had to cope with floods, storms, 
drought, plagues of insects, and other misfortunes. 
Men have been stricken down by illness and 
crippling accidents. Personal conflicts have caused 
much bitterness and even death. International 
rivalries have frequently led to wars, with en- 
suing deaths, plagues, starvation, enslavement, 
and exile. Man’s life has seldom been easy! 

When faced with such hardships and misfor- 
tunes, men have usually tried to deal with them 
in two ways: (1) to eliminate needless hard- 
ships and adversities, and (2) to understand those 
which cannot be eliminated, in order that they 
might be bravely borne or even be used creatively. 

The history of civilization is partly the history 
of man’s successful attempts to eliminate un- 
necessary hardships and avoid needless evils. 
Many of the illnesses which once plagued men 
have been almost wiped out in some parts of the 
world. The normal life expectancy in the most 
civilized parts of the world is today twice what it 
was in the days of Christ. In many ways we can 
“control our environment” far better than an- 
cient man could. On the other hand, we must 
confess that “progress” has given us much more 
destructive weapons of war than ancient people 
ever dreamed of. We must face new hardships, 
and live under new conditions that make us feel 
insecure. 

What, then, must we think about those hard- 
ships and misfortunes which cannot be—or at 
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least have not been—eliminated? This h 
been a serious and sometimes baffling g 
religious people who believe in a G: 
both powerful and good. Perhaps atheist 
“problem of evil,” but those who beli« 
God of the Bible do. 

The Old Testament is a book which ! 
has occasion to deal with this question 
tory of the Hebrew people was an un’ 
The nation was born in the period of t! 
from Egypt and the wilderness wande 
fore this time the Hebrews had been 
and maltreated slaves in the land of Eg; 
the leadership of Moses they were able 
off the yoke of oppression and set o 
Promised Land. But in the desert they 
difficulties and many of them longed t 
to the “fleshpots of Egypt.” Moses w 
enough, however, to keep the people tog 
to lead them to the border of the land 
been promised to them. 

The conquest of Canaan was accomp! 
with the expenditure of much effort. 
the Hebrews were settled in Palestine, 
sessed of an independent state, they 
adversities. Their land was small and 
quently at the mercy of larger stat 
southwest and the east. The northern k 
Israel fell to the Assyrians in 721 B.c., : 
to the Babylonians in 587 B.c. Even 
Babylonian exile was over, the Jews li 
foreign governments, except for a brie! 
independence in the Maccabean Age. 

The nature of the land of Canaan wa: 
many individuals had to undergo muc! 
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in order to make a living. Only a few parts of the 
country are really fertile; much of it is highland 
country in which farming can be carried on only 
with much difficulty. Hence, the life of the average 
Hebrew in ancient times was seldom easy. 

In the Old Testament a standard, orthodox 
answer is often given to the question: Why must 
men face hardships and suffering? It is that 
suffering is man’s deserved punishment for sin. 
If a man sins, he can expect to suffer; he may 
even bring punishment upon his children and 
grandchildren for his own wrongdoing. 

But to many of the Hebrews, especially the in- 
dependent prophets and wise men, this answer 
seemed too simple and unrealistic. They saw 
that sufferings were not meted out in neat pro- 
portion to one’s sins, or rewards in neat propor- 
tion to a saint’s virtues. Sometimes the good and 
bad suffer alike—for example, in a storm or in 
a war. Frequently the sinners actually seemed 
to them to prosper far more than the saints. 

So, many of the Old Testament writers sought 
other answers to the question: Why must people 
suffer? They wanted answers that would be in 
accord with the facts and with God’s own pur- 
poses. Several different answers are suggested in 
the Old Testament, but one of the most fruitful 
and creative was this: God sometimes causes men 
and women to undergo hardships or afflicts them 
with suffering in order to discipline them. In this 
manner he seeks to develop their character. 

In the Hebrew language this idea is expressed 
most often by the word musar. In English this 
word is rendered as “discipline,” “chastening,” 
“instruction,” or “correction.” The word and its 
related verb occur most often in the Book of 
Deuteronomy, the prophecies of Jeremiah, and 
the Book of Proverbs. 

The Book of Deuteronomy deals largely with 
the period following the Exodus of the Israelites, 
before the conquest of Canaan. It contains a great 
many laws purportedly given by Moses to the 
people. The sufferings endured by the Hebrews 
in this period were great. The people were, of 
course, happy to be delivered from Egypt but in 
the desert they met many hardships: hunger, 
thirst, enemies, and a type of life to which they 
were not accustomed. Deuteronomy represents 
this as a time of testing and proving of the He- 
brews. “Thou shalt consider in thy heart, that, 
as a man chasteneth his son, so Jehovah thy 
God chasteneth thee” (8:5). 

In a long passage in the eleventh chapter of 
Deuteronomy (verses 2-7), Moses is represented 
as speaking of the “chastening” of the Lord not 
only in the hardships of the people, but also in the 
great wonders he performed upon the Egyptians 
when he led the Israelites out of Egypt. Thus 
the “instructions” of God include instructions in 
his power and goodness. 

The prophet Jeremiah lived in the latter part 


of the seventh and early part of the sixth cen- 
turies B.c., the time of the decline and fall of 
Judah as an independent state. He saw the He- 
brews live in subservience to foreign powers, and 
witnessed the capture of Jerusalem by the Baby- 
lonians. He tried again and again to persuade the 
Hebrews to turn from their worship of foreign 
gods, their social injustice, their making of foreign 
alliances, and other sins, to return to the doing of 
Jehovah’s will. He often uses the word musar, 
most frequently in passages in which he con- 
demns the people for refusing to receive their 
discipline or correction: 

“In vain have I [Jehovah] smitten your chil- 
dren; they received no correction: your own 
sword hath devoured your prophets, like a de- 
stroying lion” (2:30). 

“O Jehovah, do not thine eyes look upon truth? 
thou hast stricken them, but they were not 
grieved; thou hast consumed them, but they have 
refused to receive correction: they have made 
their faces harder than a rock; they have refused 
to return” (5:3). 

“This is the nation that hath not hearkened to 
the voice of Jehovah their God, nor received in- 
struction: truth is perished, and is cut off from 
their mouth” (7:28). 

Deuteronomy and Jeremiah directed their mes- 
sages to the people as a whole. The Book of 
Proverbs is a collection of the teachings of the 
wise men of Israel who were concerned largely 
with personal ethics and religion. This book con- 
tains the word musar more often than any other. 
It is used in association with words such as wis- 
dom, understanding, prudence, discretion, and 
learning, all indicating the personal virtues the 
sages of Israel wish to see individuals possess. In 
Proverbs musar has a somewhat wider meaning 
than discipline; it includes correction and reproof, 
instruction by an elder or parent, and what we 
call learning by experience. The viewpoint of the 
sages is summed up in two Proverbs: 


A wise son heareth his father’s instruction; 
But a scoffer heareth not rebuke (13:1). 


A fool despiseth his father’s correction; 
But he that regardeth reproof getteth prudence 
(15:5). 


The value which the sages placed on discipline 
or instruction is shown by Proverbs 4:13: 


Take fast hold of instruction; 
let her not go: 
Keep her; for she is thy life. 


When Old Testament writers speak of God as 
sending hardships upon men in order to discipline 
them, they insist that God does so because of his 
love. Many of the Hebrews considered their 
sufferings to be the result of the Lord’s displeasure 
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or anger. They thought that a vengeful God was 
venting his wrath upon them, and they sought to 
pacify him with their sacrifices and offerings. 
But this was not the point of view of those who 
interpreted suffering as discipline. It was, they 
believed, an expression of God’s love, and of his 
desire that men might learn to love and serve 
him. God’s chastening of his people is compared 
to a father’s chastening of his son in Deuteronomy 
8:5 (quoted above). This point of view is clearly 
given in Proverbs 3:11-12 (see Hebrews 12: 5-6): 


My son, despise not the chastening of Jehovah; 
Neither be weary of his reproof; 

For whom Jehovah loveth he reproveth, 

Even as a father the son in whom he delighteth. 


Here the discipline of the individual by the 
Lord because of his love for him is likened to a 
father’s discipline of his beloved Son. We see 
clearly that human and divine love do not mean 
giving to the one who is love’s object everything 
he may desire; that is not true love, but indul- 
gence that can only lead to “spoiling.” Genuine 
love includes discipline because it seeks the true 
and total well-being of love’s object. 

In addition to stressing love as the motive of 
discipline, the Old Testament writers have much 
to say about the attitude of the nation or the 
individual who may be the object of God’s dis- 
cipline. Many of Jeremiah’s sayings rebuke the 
people because they would not receive nor accept 
God’s chastening of them (2:30; 5:3; 7:28; 17:23). 
The wise men often admonished their pupils to 
have the correct attitude toward chastening or 
discipline. 

Emphasis on the attitude of the one who is be- 
ing disciplined is absolutely necessary, because 
the purpose of discipline ultimately is learning, 
and learning demands co-operation and activity 
on the part of the learner. “Discipline” and “dis- 
ciple” are derived from the same root. A disciple 
cannot really learn unless he has the will to do 
so. The prophets and wise men could not compel 
the Hebrews to learn from their hardships. They 
could seek to interpret those hardships, and 
admonish the Hebrews to learn from them. 

When the Hebrews were able to view their 
hardships and adversities as a part of God’s pur- 
pose to discipline them, they could turn them into 
advantages. They learned that their God was not 
a wrathful and vengeful deity, bent only on de- 
stroying them, but a loving Father. They were 
saved from mordant self-pity. They came to view 
their sufferings creatively. 

If the purpose of hardship and suffering was 
discipline or instruction, we may well consider 
in conclusion what it was the Hebrews were 
supposed to learn through their hardships. 

Sympathy for others was one of the things 
they were expected to learn—sympathy for in- 
dividuals who suffer, and sympathy for other 
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nations that were forced also to suffer 
a “fellowship in suffering” that surpas 
every other kind of fellowship. Those v 
are always easy cannot participate in it. 


Understanding of God’s own nature wi: 


lesson they could learn as they acce; 
hardships as discipline. We have seen 
chastened the people out of his love for 


out of hatred. This is stressed especial 


Book of Deuteronomy. But even deeper 
they were expected to learn that Go 
suffers when his people must suffer. T! 
rarely expressed in the Old Testam« 
implied most of all in the prophecies 
See especially Hosea 11: 8-9. That proph« 
God may suffer with and for his peo; 
prophet himself suffered because of t! 
his erring wife. 

Most of all, the Hebrews were e> 
learn through their hardships that the 
of safety and salvation for both the n 
the individual is that of obedience to 
mands of God. The prophets told the 
peatedly that their hardships were th: 
their disobedience, and they exhorte: 
brews to obey their God, who is a Go: 
eousness and love. They taught, as we 
that Jehovah is not a vengeful and 
deity, but a God who has given the | 
laws and wants them to keep them. | 
not a sentimental love which continu 
looks sin; it is of the essence of his nati 
the nature of the universe he has estab! 
sin cannot forever go unpunished. 

In this way we can see that two inte: 
of the meaning of suffering were com! 
fering is deserved punishment of si) 
object of the punishment is the dis 
instruction of the sinner that he might 
God rather than perish. The object of 1 
ment, then, is not to destroy the sin: 
lead him back to God and to righteou 

In Isaiah 53:5 there is a phrase whic 
careful consideration. This is in the 
about the Servant of the Lord who su! 
ously for others. In the fifth verse, we a 
“the chastisement of our peace” was 
This phrase might well be translated: 
tisement that made us whole.” It sug; 
that the ultimate purpose of chast 
discipline—whether borne by an in: 
by a nation, whether for one’s own sin 
ously for others—is that men m: 
“whole.” True peace or welfare, true “ 
comes to those who accept their h: 
discipline sent upon them by a loving 
eous God. In view of this, it is not sur) 
we should read in Job 5:17: 


Behold, happy is the man whom God 
Therefore despise not thou the chaste 
Almighty. 
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ALCOHOLISM: 


Its Causes 


and Treatment 


By Robert V. Seliger, M.D. 


Fellow of The American Psychiatric Association 


This article is presented as supplementary study 
of the temperance lesson for this quarter, “Why 
Do We Need Rules?” See pages 38-40. 


Tue most democratic of illnesses, alcoholism is 
to be found as frequently in our most respected 
citizens as among those in the humble walks of 
life. The business leader, the doctor, and the 
mechanic arrive at the office by the same route— 
heavy social drinking. The alcoholic is not a dis- 
sipated bum. He is ill, many times gravely. He 
has an illness of the whole man, including his 
soul. 

The alcoholic is sick, therefore, in his thinking 
and in his behavior. He is unpredictable and 
mood driven. He is handled by alcohol to such an 
extent that his drinking interferes with his life 
and with his important activities. 

One finds in many instances that alcoholism is 
evidence of varying degrees of psychoneurotic 
personalities, patterns, and reactions with varying 
escape mechanisms involved. Alcoholism in other 
patients may sometimes be representative of a 
major mental disease or derangement (psychosis) , 
feeblemindedness, psychopathic personalities, 
epileptic equivalents, or, very occasionally, evi- 
dence of an escape from incurable physical pain. 

One must not overlook alcoholism as an evi- 
dence of psychosomatic conditions. I just recently 





Fabian Bachrach 


took on a patient who in the late 1930’s developed 
and showed evidence of the beginning of three 
illnesses: (1) hypertension, (2) duodenal ulcer, 
and (3) alcoholism—all three developing in a 
setting of marital disharmonies for some years 
before. These disharmonies resulted in a divorce 
in 1940. 

Sometimes the analyst (not too often) un- 
covers latent homosexuality—but others, includ- 
ing myself, feel that there is found more often 
latent heterosexuality which comes to be overt 
and is the evidence of lack of sexual maturity. The 
alcohol in these patients had been taken either to 
narcotize the drive or the conscience, i.e., to dead- 
en the psychic pain or dull out the normal in- 
hibitors. 

A large number of alcoholics, however, present 
no marked mental disorders; rather they fall into 
a borderline group characterized chiefly by a 
“weak ego.” One might say that these individuals 
have “cancer of the ego,” and that, as with all 
cancers, early recognition and proper treatment 
are of the utmost importance. One finds that these 
individuals lack, or have not adequately devel- 
oped, one or more of the four essentials that are 
found in a strong and healthy ego which result 
in purposive and efficient conduct and living. (One 
must also remember that much of the content of 
the ego lies in the field of the unawareness.) 

The four ego characteristics which this type of 
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alcoholic lacks to a great extent, or does not pos- 
sess, are: 


1. Independence (self-government) 
2. Freedom (to think and to act at a mature 


level) 

3. Power (to manage situations and to take 
responsibilities) 

4. Prestige (assurance and feelings of ade- 
quacy) 


Often, of course, various “reasons” for drinking 
excessively may be given: a nagging wife, a hus- 
band who does not understand, an impossible 
boss, illness or injury. These “reasons” are, how- 
ever, factors in the problem, not causes of the 
alcohol problem. Biographical and other evidences 
when supplied invariably show that the roots of 
drinking, a need to escape or to be narcotized and 
numbed to the pains of life, lie in early childhood 
personality reactions to the environment, with 
subsequent faulty development of sentiments, at- 
titudes, and resulting behavior pattern in rela- 
tionships with other persons. 

The question of some, unknown as yet, chemical 
metabolic ingredient as part of the underlying 
cause of alcoholism has not been discovered, but 
this may be a major factor in some few instances, 
and a minor one in others. 

Before discussing the treatment of the alcoholic, 
it is always wise to be sure that one is dealing with 
an alcoholic. This is done by having the individual 
under study and his mate or a relative answer the 
following test questions: 

Yes No 
1. Do you lose time from work because of 
drinking? 
. Is drinking making your home life unhappy? 
. Do you drink because you are shy with other 
people? 
Is drinking affecting your reputation? 
. Have you ever felt remorse after drinking? 


. Have you gotten into financial difficulties 
as a result of drinking? 


wo ps 


On a 


7. Do you turn to lower companions and an 
inferior environment when drinking? 


8. Does your drinking make you careless of 
your family’s welfare? 


9. Has your ambition decreased since drinking? 
10. Do you crave a drink at a definite time daily? 
11. Do you want a drink the next morning? 

12. Does drinking cause you to have difficulty 
in sleeping? 

13. Has your efficiency decreased since drinking? 

14. Is drinking jeopardizing your job or business? 


15. Do you drink to escape from worries or 
trouble? 


16. Do you drink alone? 


17. Have you ever had a complete loss of mem- 
ory as a result of drinking? 

18. Has your physician ever treated you for 
drinking? 

19. Do you drink to build up your self-confidence? 


20. Have you ever been to a hospital or institu- 
tion on account of drinking? 





If he answers “Yes” to any one of the o 
there is a definite warning that he mc 
alcoholic. 

If he answers “Yes” to any two, the 
are that he is an alcoholic. 

If he answers “Yes” to three or mo 
definitely an alcoholic. 


Treatment 


When dealing with an illness wit] 
chological basis, one cannot feel that spex 
of any kind in any way can successfull; 
ful. One such drug recently reported 
press and medical journals is not withoi 
perhaps to the liver, and there are rep 
causing severe psychotic reactions a1 
There is no drug cure and nearly all gr 
attempt to help the patient by mean 
stress the fact that psychotherapy shoul 
be recommended with the drug or dr 
treatment consists of three parts (var 
each patient): psychotherapy, re-educc 
physical adjuncts—such as vitamins, < 
sedation, salt, sugar, and insulin as a 
indicated. 

The psychotherapy will help the pati: 
and understand the specific origin, nat 
unsatisfied needs, etc., behind his psych 
or lack of emotional maturity. At the s: 
the physical adjuncts are used as mentio? 
and the common-sense re-education 
along the following lines: 


1. The patient must be convinced from his oy 
ence that his reaction to alcohol is so abnorma 
indulgence for him constitutes a totally unde: 
impossible way of life. 


2. He must be completely sincere in his de 
drinking once and for all. 


3. He must recognize that the problem of d 
him is not merely a problem of dissipation 
dangerous psychopathological reaction to a 
pernicious drug. 


4. He must clearly understand that once : 
passed from normal to abnormal drinking, h¢ 
learn to control his drinking again. 


5. He must come to understand that he has } 
to substitute alcoholic phantasy for real achi: 
life, and that his effort has been hopeless and 


6. He must be convinced that giving up alk 
own personal problem, which primarly conce 
alone. 


7. He must be convinced that at all times a1 
conditions alcohol produces for him, not hay 
unhappiness. 


8. He must come to understand that the mo 
his drinking has been some form of self-expre 
desire to gratify an immature craving for atte! 
escape from unpleasant reality in order to get 
agreeable states of mind. 


9. He must understand alcoholic ancestry i: 
not a reason for abnormal drinking. 


10. He must realize that any reasonably int« 
sincere person, who is willing to make a susta 
for a sufficient period of time, is capable of 
live without alcohol. 

















11. He must fully resolve to tell the truth and the 
whole truth, without waiting to be asked, to the person 
who is trying to help him—and must be equally honest 
with himself. 


12. He must avoid the small glass of wine—i.e., the 
apparently harmless lapse—with more determination than 
the obvious slug of gin. 


13. He must never be so foolish as to try to persuade 
himself that he can drink beer. 


14. He must never be so childish as to offer temporary 
boredom as an excuse to himself for taking a drink. 


15. He must’ disabuse his mind of any illusions about 
alcohol sharpening and polishing his wit and intellect. 


16. He must learn to be tolerant of other person’s 
mistakes, poor judgment, and bad manners, without 
becoming emotionally disturbed. 


17. He must learn to disregard the bad advice and 
often worse questions of relatives and friends, without 
being disturbed emotionally. 


18. He must recognize alcoholic day-dreaming—about 
past good times, favorite bars, etc——as a dangerous pas- 
time, to be inhibited by thinking about his reasons for 
not drinking. 


19. He must learn to withstand success as well as 
failure, since pleasant emotions as well as unpleasant 
ones can serve as “good” excuses for taking a drink. 


20. He must learn to be especially on guard during 
periods of changes in his life that involve some emotion 
or nervous fatigue. 


21. He must try to acquire a mature sense of values 
and learn to be controlled by his judgment instead of 
his emotions. 


22. He must realize that in giving up drinking he should 
not regard himself as a hero or martyr entitled to make 
unreasonable demands that his family give in to his every 
whim and wish. 


23. He must beware of unconsciously projecting him- 
self into the role of some character in a movie, book, or 
play who handles liquor “like a gentleman,” and of per- 
suading himself that he can—and will—do likewise with 
equal impunity. 

24. He must learn the importance of eating—since the 
best preventive for that tired nervous feeling which so 
often leads to taking a drink is food—and must carry choc- 
olate bars or other candy with him at all times to eat 
between meals and whenever he becomes restless, jittery, 
or tired. 


25. He must learn how to relax naturally, both mentally 
and physically, without the use of the narcotic action of 
alcohol. 


26. He must learn to avoid needless hurry—and re- 
sultant fatigue by concentrating on what he is doing rather 
than on what he is going to do. 


27. He must not neglect care of his physical health, 
which is important to his rehabilitation. 


28. He must carefully follow a daily self-imposed 
schedule which, conscientiously carried out, aids in or- 
ganizing a disciplined personality, developing new habits 
for old and bringing out a new rhythm of living. 


29. He must never relax his determination or become 
careless, lazy, indifferent, or cocky in his efforts to elimi- 
nate his desire for alcohol. 


30. He must not be discouraged by a feeling of discon- 
tent during the early stages of sobriety, but must turn this 
feeling into incentive to action which will legitimately 
Satisfy his desire for self-expression. 


31. He must not drop his guard at any time, but espe- 
cially not during the early period of his reorganization, 


when premature feelings of victory and elation often oc- 
cur. 


32. He must understand that, besides abstinence, his 
real goal is a contented and efficient life. 


33. He must appreciate the seriousness of his re-educa- 
tion and regard it as the most important thing in his life. 


34. He must realize that most people seeking psy- 
chologic help for abnormal drinking are above average in 
intellectual endowment, and that, while drinking means 
failure, abstinence is likely to mean success. 


35. He must never feel that any one of these command- 
ments is in any way inconsequential, or secondary to 
business, play, or whatnot; and must conscientiously ob- 
serve every one of them, day in and day out. 


The following factors are important in the suc- 
cessful rehabilitation of patients with alcohol 
problems: 


1. Some desire for help by the patient. 

2. Careful selection of patients (rule out psy- 
chotics and feeble-minded, etc.). 

3. Interpersonal relationship of patient and 
therapist (personality and attitude of therapist). 

4. Formal psychotherapy. 

5. Re-education (common-sense). 

6. Suggestive influences. 

7. Interviews with the mate or close relative 
with perhaps treatment of some of these, also. 

8. Intangible but dynamic factors including the 
emotional climate surrounding the patient in all 
spheres of activity, plus full co-operation in the 
treatment approach by all intimately involved. 

9. Physical adjuncts already mentioned. 

10. More or less continuous follow-up. 


My twenty odd years as a psychiatrist specializ- 
ing in the treatment of alcoholics have brought to 
light the following individual motivations: 


1. A self-pampering tendency. Refusal to toler- 
ate boredom, sorrow, anger, disappointment, wor- 
ry, depression, dissatisfaction, feelings of inferior- 
ity and inadequacy. Childish demands upon life. 

2. Instinctive urge for self-expression without 
the determination or staying powers to organize 
this urge into creative action. 

3. Craving for emotional experiences. 

4. Powerful hidden ambitions without the nec- 
essary resolve to take practical steps to attain 
them, resulting in restlessness, etc. 

5. Tendency to flinch from worries and re- 
sponsibilities. 

6. An unreasoning demand for constant happi- 
ness or excitement. 


From the above we can now see that alcoholism 
appears in many instances to be caused by self- 
ishness. Once the patient learns to look at himself 
with the wisdom of clear-eyed honesty, he is on 
the road to health. He learns that one of his diffi- 
culties lies in his inability to get along with ocher 
people. It is hard for the apparently popular 
person to see that behind his pleasant facade 
dwells a prima donna who becomes inwardly 
enraged at any fancied slight. 

Because love cannot live with hatred and fear, 
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the alcoholic knows little of love or tolerance. 
To him, love is either a clinging, childlike depend- 
ence or a brief infatuation. His lost self-respect, 
one of alcoholism’s severest penalties, has given 
him a subconscious sense of being unworthy. He 
wants love but is unable to give it. 

The goal in the treatment of the alcoholic is a 
re-education of habits and directions in life. He 
must learn insight into some of his modifiable 
drives and attitudes that cause his difficulty. He 
must learn to react less strenuously to previous 
upsetting situations or conflicts. In other words, 
he learns to think and to act rather than to emote, 
to be an adult and not a child. He is taught to 
accept, tolerantly and maturely, other people’s 
personalities without feeling “blocked” or frus- 
trated, realizing that he, too, is something to put 
up with. Along with a definite belief in the worth- 
whileness of life, he should develop a desire to 
become an asset to his fellow man, rather than a 
liability. 

To accomplish these ends a return to religion 
is most helpful. Early in their treatment most of 
my patients receive reading assignments in reli- 
gious fields. This comes as quite a surprise because 
patients do not generally associate psychiatry 
with religion. Furthermore, because alcohol stunts 
spiritual growth, they have long since ceased to 
give more than lip service to a faith they may 
have once known. Every patient is different and 
is treated according to his particular needs. But 
there is one great common denominator of need 
—an active religious faith. 

The reactions of patients to the Sermon on the 
Mount are interesting and varied. 

Will power alone has little to do with complete 
healing of an individual. Indeed nothing could be 
further from the truth than the idea that the prob- 
lem of alcoholism can be solved by an effort of 
the will. No one can will himself into love, faith, 
tolerance, humility. But he can and must have an 
overwhelming desire to be healed, to grow out of 
his morass of self. 

His psychiatrist is there to point the way. He 
shows his patient a kindly and shock-proof toler- 
ance in the face of the patient’s most hair-raising 
disclosures. This acceptance of the alcoholic as an 
essentially fine person, albeit a sick man, shows 
him by example the meaning of charity. The 
patient eventually learns that an intolerant, criti- 
cal attitude toward others stems from his not 
being able to live with himself. 

This is particularly true in the case of women, 
who arrive at my office with an intolerable burden 
of guilt. Their frequent attitude of angry defiance 
betrays this all too clearly. Recently, I received a 
letter from a former patient of mine, a young 
woman whose aggressive hostility at the begin- 
ning had appalled me. She now writes: 

“Because I’ve learned to know myself, I now 
see that the person who makes sarcastic, cutting 
remarks to others is terribly unhappy inside and 
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it’s his way of hitting out at a frighteni 
trating, bewildering world. And, when | 
person irritating, I look inside myself fo 
swer, rather than putting all the blame 
She did not arrive at this maturity o 
It took many months of treatment be 
came to the conclusion that she was exi: 
spiritual vaccum and decided to do 
about it. Her discovery of the First I 
John, those great chapters on love an 
and forgiveness, opened a door that she 
wittingly locked and barred. John’s aff 


loving attitude toward his “Little child: 


armed her. She recognized the stern v 
“He who does not love remains in de: 
she was then suffering from her own hat 
This young woman has since becon 
successful in her profession, yet she « 
letter with the following: 
“Success in life means how much we 


and forget ourselves in other human bei 


Need I add that she is about to be ma 

As I see it, the philosophy of religio 
versal law. As a psychiatrist, I have ha 
portunity of observing the curative pow: 
laws at work, as well as the tragedy brou 
by disobeying them. Within the fram: 
these laws lies a way of life that we mi 
we live at all, and not merely exist 
cripples and stretcher cases. 

Alcoholics have reportedly been helpe: 
ous ways. Even the old Keeley Cure and 
ditioned reflex have claimed successes. 
searches endlessly for a magic pill or inj 
so far it has met with failure. But I ha 
find failure among my discharged patient 
tively and consistently maintain their | 
religion. 


An Illusion 


It is a profound human illusion that 
any kind is to be trusted. It is not. And 
sense, less to be trusted when it spril 
apparently legitimate sources than whe 
not. For there are no bounds to the in 
legitimate power, while illegitimate 
sometimes restrained by opposition, or 
conscience.—From The Age of Terror, 
Paul; 1951, The Beacon Press. 


THE comic book has become the prin 
tural manifestation of our epoch, plus s 
tional inspiration as may be obtained 
second-hand car and the local tavern.—! 
Hutchins, Associate Director, Ford Fou 
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Law and Faith in the Bible 


By John Paterson 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, Drew Theological Seminary 


This article on the old and new Covenants will 
provide helpful background material for teaching 
the Adult Bible Course (pages 15-28) and the 
International Lesson Series (pages 29-43). 


THE Bible is the record of an intense activity 
of the living God. It is largely the direct outcome 
of national history and individual experience. 
This history and experience give unity to the 
Bible, the record of a progress from lower stages 
to higher on its continual march toward a definite 
goal. This record is the story of God’s self- 
revelation through a chosen people—Israel. 

The history of Israel begins at Sinai where, amid 
the thunder’s roll and the lightning’s flash, the 
Law was given. God’s first act of grace was the 
giving of a command. “The Law was given by 
Moses.” The Law is a revelation of God and the 
relation of God to the Law cannot be better 
expressed than in the words of R. W. Dale: 

“The relation between God and the eternal 
Law of righteousness is unique. He is not, as we 
are, bound by its authority: in Him its authority 
is actively asserted. ... In God the Law is alive: 
it reigns on His throne, sways His sceptre, is 
crowned with His glory.”! 

The giving of the Law, in which the Ten Com- 
mandments are a main part, is accompanied by 
a solemn covenant (Exodus 24:1-8) in which 
the blood of the sacrifice is cast upon the altar 
and sprinkled upon the people, thus making them 
united with God through the blood of the sacrifice. 
It is necessary to keep this in mind; for the na- 
ture of the covenant is generally misunderstood. 

To us a covenant means a contract: to the He- 
brew it meant something much more profound. 
It was an act of grace, and the Book of Deuter- 
onomy makes this plain when the writer says, 
“God gave the covenant” or “God established the 
covenant.” Everything here is profoundly ethical 
and moves in the realm of the personal and spir- 
itual. Here was an act of divine condescension 
which never failed to thrill the best minds in 
Judaism. 

But it should also be noted that the term 
covenant (Hebrew, berith) had strong secular 
and commercial associations and from the be- 
ginning the danger was present that the emphasis 
might be shifted from the fundamental thought of 
divine grace and that men might come to think 
of their relation to God in terms of a business deal. 
Such indeed was the historical development, as we 
shall see presently. 


ed 


RK. Ww. Dale, The Atonement (out of print). 


But in those who experienced the redemption 
from Egypt there was only one attitude and it was 
an attitude of adoration and exultant praise to 
the mighty God who “with great power and out- 
stretched arm” delivered them from the land of 
bondage. In willing surrender at Sinai they dedi- 
cated themselves to his service and made their 
humble response by bringing life in its entirety 
under his direction. 

Thus by the covenant at Sinai, we find a horde 
of desert nomads welded into a nation by the 
power of religious faith. That covenant bond was 
so strong that the natural centrifugal tendencies 
of tribal life were overcome and subdued by the 
centripetal strength of this living faith. The re- 
demption from Egypt is the cardinal fact of 
Israel’s history, and it is the basis of Israel’s con- 
tinuing hope. ; 

But the danger which was present from the 
beginning became actual when the Hebrews en- 
tered Canaan. How it came about we need not 
discuss here. The establishment of the monarchy, 
the rise of a priestly hierarchy, the natural in- 
dolence of the human mind that leads it to de- 
volve its spiritual duties on a professional class, 
the contamination with the Baal religion—all these 
played their part in effecting a changed attitude 
in men’s minds. And thus, by the time of the 
great prophets, religion had changed. 

The religion that had been living and vital under 
the immediate impact of the redemptive expe- 
rience and the continuing goodness of God who 
led them to the new land became now a thing of 
routine and empty ritual. Material and mechani- 
cal relations were substituted for personal and 
ethical bonds. 

In the period of the great prophets (800-600 
B.C.) we find an amazing state of affairs. The 
people were not irreligious: they were oozing 
and dripping with religion; but it was not spiritual 
religion. The Temple was thronged with wor- 
shipers and the smoke of sacrifice did not cease 
to ascend by day and night. But the cry of the 
poor and the oppressed went up to God without 
ceasing. 

The social problem was sharpened to a point 
of agony: the poor were sold for a pair of shoes 
and wicked men longed for the Sabbath to pass 
so that they could return to their evil practices 
of falsifying weights and shortchanging their cus- 
tomers, while drunkenness and immorality pre- 
vailed on the widest scale (Amos 5). 

Religion had degenerated into a racket and the 
organized religion was partner in the racket: “like 
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“Jeremiah Dictating to Baruch,” by Gustave Doré. 


(Photo by A. R. Simons.) 
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people, like priest,” “there is no truth, nor good- 
ness, nor knowledge of God in the land” (Hosea 
4:1). “They [priests] feed on the sin of my peo- 
ple, and set their heart on their iniquity” (Hosea 
4:8). 

Mighty prophetic voices cried out against all 
this empty pomp and ceremony of ritual: it had 
no ethical core or spiritual content. The body 
politic had waxed fat but the national soul was 
starved and nigh unto death. Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah all spoke with one voice here: 

What unto me is the multitude of your sacri- 
fices? saith Jehovah: I have had enough of burnt- 
offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts; and 
I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, 
or of he-goats. ... Bring no more vain oblations; 
incense is an abomination unto me; new moon 
and sabbath, the calling of assemblies,—I cannot 
away with iniquity and the solemn meeting. 
(Isaiah 1:11, 13.) 


This is a situation always recurring and ever 
present with us: the human heart is desperately 
wicked. The ethic of the thing done is always 
taking the place of the ethic of the clean heart; 
we substitute doing for being. We may engage 
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in manifold activities and do many t 
our church, but to submit ourselves to tl 
ing, sanctifying discipline of God’s Hol; 
that we will not do. Faith has lost it 
dynamic. 


That is the problem. We have to lear: 


inwardness of religion and discover th: 
nature of religious faith. 

For religion is not a burden which v 
carry, a load of ancient creeds and out 
ventions: religion is something that « 


and elevates us with exultant power ai 


phant energy. It does not impose on us a 

furnishes us with wings. It delivers fron 
and bestows upon us “the glorious libs 

sons of God.” We have not begun to 

we learn this. 


Jeremiah will teach us here; for no 
better than he the heart and vital ess: 
ligion. So we turn to his words: 


Behold, the days come, saith Jeho 
I will make a new covenant with thé 
Israel, . . . not according to the coven 
made with their fathers ... which my 
they brake, ... But this is the coven 
will make with the house of Israel . . 
my law in their inward parts, and in t! 
will I write it; and I will be their God 
shall be my people. And they shall teacl 
every man his neighbor, and every 
brother, saying, Know Jehovah; for the 
know me, from the least of them unto tl! 
of them, saith Jehovah: for I will for 
iniquity, and their sin will I remember 
(Jeremiah 31: 31-34.) 


The old covenant was written on 
stone: it was external. The new co 
written in the heart: religion is intern: 
becomes inward communion with God 

Now a man may call his soul his ov 
can call God “my God.” Real religion be 
we say that and refuse to be swallov 
the crowd. And the life that has bex 
scious of the forgiving mercy of God i 
ened out ethically: the ethic flows dir 
the religious experience. 

Man needs priests no more; for he 
immediate and direct encounter with 
learns that the two ultimate realities in 
are just his soul and the God who by 
created and redeemed him. 

Jeremiah probably did not grasp th: 
nificance of his own words. He builc 
than he knew. Here was something unp) 
and novel—and Christian character is 
original creation—but when Jesus r¢ 
hand to the cup on his last night here 
saluted “the impassioned man of Anat 
gave full meaning to his words as he s 
cup ...is the new covenant in my blox 

“The Law was given by Moses,” 
but “grace and truth came through Jes 
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(John 1:17). The Law was “holy and just and 
good,” says Paul: it was the gift of the God of 
grace to the nation in its childhood. The Law 
was intended to be “our tutor to bring us to 
Christ”: the Law was the elementary school of 
the religious life. We were meant to graduate 
from that school. 

“Grace and truth came through Jesus Christ” 
—that is the crux of the matter: Christ is the 
consummation of the divine revelation, the goal 
to which all was advancing through the years 
of training and preparation. In Christ is declared 
fully the authentic character of God. Jesus re- 
veals the intention of the divine heart: “God was 
in Christ reconciling the world to himself.” Be- 
fore that revelation of love divine the heart of 
man stands subdued and his soul awed; for here 
God does for man what man could never do for 
himself. 

And again, the Christian ethic stems straight 
from the religious experience of the mercy of the 
redeeming God. That is why the New Testament 
is the most radiant hymnbook ever written: here 
all theology is fused into doxology as men shout: 
“Worthy is the Lamb,” “Thanks be unto God,” 
and the refrain is unceasing: 


O to grace how great a debtor 
Daily I’m constrained to be.—Robert Robinson 


Thou, O Christ, art all I want; 
More than all in Thee I find.—Charles Wesley 


Were the whole realm of nature mine, 

That were an offering far too small; 

Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my soul, my life, my all.—Isaac Watts 


This matter will be brought to a clear issue if 
we think for a moment with the most spiritual 
mind of the New Testament. When John tells 
the story of the marriage at Cana of Galilee (John 
2:1-11) he does not intend us to view this as a 
miracle. It is a parable, and it stands where it 
does because John set it there as an introduction 
to his book. In that story John sets forth the pur- 
pose of his writing, and that purpose is to declare 
the nature of real religion. 

Religion in his davy—and in our day—was a 
thing of statute and ordinance and the whole thing 
left men with a sense of frustration and defeat. 
The load was too heavy to carry. It made men 
sour and uncharitable as can be seen by a look 
at the scribes and Pharisees. 

Jesus came to set men free from all burdens: 
life was to become fuller, richer, jubilant. And so, 
like Jeremiah, John points to a religion that is 
free, spontaneous, and inspired: this is the life 
of the Spirit and it is lived “by faith in the Son 
of God, who loved me and gave himself for me.” 
The old religion of statute and ordinance com- 
pared to this religion of the spirit is “as moonlight 


unto sunlight, and as water unto wine.” For the 
new religion is not regulated from without: it is 
inspired and motivated from within. And it is the 
gift of God to the children of men: we are saved 
by grace. It frees from all bondage to the Law; 
for it has entered into the “glorious liberty of the 
sons of God.” The letter killeth but the spirit 
giveth life. 

Or let us look at another parable. During the 
First World War, I was minister in the south of 
Scotland. During that period great changes took 
place in social and religious life. Through that 
period the old aristocracy and nobility were sore 
put to it; for they were greatly impoverished and 
reduced. These people had been the strength and 
stay of all good and charitable works and were 
forward in the service of the Church. In many 
cases they had to leave their lordly mansions and 
these mansions passed into the hands of a new 
social group, men who had profiteered in oil or 
steel or fats and had waxed rich and Juxuriant. 
They were mostly men of poor breeding who 
lacked wide and generous sympathies and chari- 
table impulses. It was interesting to note the 
treatment these newcomers received from their 
fellow men. They were left severely alone; for the 
plain folk felt they did not really belong there. 

It was a situation compounded of comedy and 
tragedy. It was pathetic to see how these “new 
rich” behaved in their new surroundings. They 
were all “people of the book” and their book 
was the book of etiquette: to this they were 
continually turning. They had to consult the 
book to see how they should behave in any par- 
ticular situation: how do we address a duke, how 
address a bishop? They did not know: it was not 
in them. The old nobility never needed such a 
book: they did naturally and spontaneously what 
any situation called for. For they lived in a higher 
region, the region of the aristocratic and noble 
spirit. The “new rich” were of the earth and very 
earthy: they had the letter but they lacked the 
spirit. 

That, as we said, is a parable. The Christian 
is one in whom dwells the spirit of Christ. He 
is born again and born of the Spirit. He no longer 
lives but Christ lives in him, and naturally, spon- 
taneously, freely he does what Christ would have 
him do. 

We can throw away the book of laws when 
we have Christ in the heart: then life ceases 
to be wooden and mechanical and becomes vital 
and inspired. It is a Copernican change. 

Life that was once centered in self is now cen- 
tered in God, and our frail mortal speech cannot 
set forth adequately the fullness and freedom of 
that life. It is the life of love and service that re- 
jects all “the lore of nicely calculated less or 
more.” For we know that “we have passed out of 
death into life, because we love the brethren” 
(I John 3:14). And there is no knowledge to be 
prized like that. 
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LAY PASTORAL CALLING 


By Russell L. Dicks 


Associate Professor of Pastoral Care, 
The Divinity School, Duke University 


I crEasINcLy we are recognizing that the 
minister must have help from laymen if pastoral 
calling and visiting is to be done upon those per- 
sons who most need it. And laymen can do such 
work once they recognize the significance of it, 
and once they build up their confidence in what 
has been called “the sacrament of conversation.” 

Recently a woman speaking of her church said, 
“T don’t feel as if I belong to that church. The 
chairman of the finance committee even sent me a 
letter about my pledge. I wanted to write back 
and tell him I wouldn’t give anything if they 
didn’t care enough about me to come and ask me 
for it. The minister is friendly enough, but not the 
members.” This is an all too frequent problem. It 
is easy to ask, “What has she done about making 
herself acquainted?” A great many individuals 
must be approached and drawn into the life of 
the church through personal contact; for they 
cannot take the initiative themselves. 

I believe each church should have a group of 
selected laymen who will agree to make from two 
to six calls each week and who will come together 
once a month to share their experiences and for 
further study. Some who start such work will 
drop out, but others will be found to replace 
them. Some will want to do only one type of call- 
ing; others will want to do another. My own feel- 
ing is that it is preferable for a given person to 
call upon a variety of individuals for the greatest 
helpfulness and the greatest satisfaction to him- 
self. 

There are eight different types of calls that need 
to be made regularly in the church; seven of these 
can be be made by laymen. They are listed here, 
not in the order of their significance, but in the 
order that they are studied in our classes. They 
are: the dying, the bereaved, the sick, the alco- 
holic, the shut-in, the aged, evangelistic calling, 
and routine calls. A routine call is one in which no 
stress or suffering is known to be present at the 
time of the visit. Laymen can make all of these 
calls except the one upon the dying, and even 
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there friends often share with a family 


the task of sitting out the long hours wit! 
person, especially if the death takes pla: 


home. 


The minister usually makes one or | 


upon a grief-suffering person after the 


but that is not enough. It has been point 
the book Ye Shall Be Comforted (W 
Rogers, Westminster Press, 1950; 89 p; 


that the average person needs from six 
hours of someone’s listening time, som: 
is understanding and unhurried. How 


you, reading this, who have known gri 


have been helped greatly by that kind o! 
by someone you liked; it need not have | 
minister. 

The shut-in needs to be seen at least e\ 


and often more frequently if the calls ; 


meaningful; this is also true of the olds 
In evangelistic calling, from three to six 


required when such work is done pr: 


chronically ill person or one going throu 
convalescence needs to be seen once o 
week. 


If a person who is suffering from chr 


holism is to be helped, he will need at 
hundred hours of someone’s time. Who i 
this unless a group of consecrated laym: 


own lives are creative and happy, bothe: 


their spiritual health with those less { 
The pastor does the best he can, but h« 
little more than a third of his work ti: 


task, and even then minister after minist: 
his fifties because of the pressure upon h 


There is an art to effective calling in 


of the church, and we are now able to d 


and pass on our understanding to other 
turns upon the recognition that suffering 
a sense of isolation, of being alone, of b: 
out friends. As this feeling strikes and 


we feel that even God himself has forgot 


someone who is disciplined, quiet, a1 
standing comes to us, and avoids bei 























mental and gushy, and yet lets us know the 
strength that comes from supportive friendliness, 
we are helped tremendously. The fact that such 
a person comes in the name of Christ and the 
church, even though he says little about that fact, 
causes us to be impressed and to feel grateful. 

I remember a man who was a shut-in and who 
had not been a member of any church since he 
was a child. He sent for me one day and said, 
“You folks at that church have been so good to me 
that I want to become a part of your organization.” 
That was oddly put, but his attention had been 
caught for the Christian fellowship. We had re- 
membered him when others forgot. 


The most significant underlying factor that 
makes for effective calling is friendliness and a 
mastery of the art of listening. This actually is 
“the technique of friendliness.” There are no 
simple rules to govern our calling, or what many 
individuals describe as “visiting,” a term which I 
dislike, for this term belittles the significance of 
the task. 

Calling requires courage, devotion, discipline, 
and a sense of humor, but the spiritual satisfaction 
is great. My students constantly report, “This call 
helped me more than it did the one I was calling 
upon.” Of course it did. Friendship is a twofold 
blessing. 


Marks of Ingratitude and Anxiety 


TRULY, a marvelous thing has happened. Even 
the lovers of mankind no longer care about men 
and women. Heaven knows, everybody is humani- 
tarian. Everybody is working for peace and 
prosperity. Statesmen, preachers, professors, 
capitalists, communists, socialists; farmers, work- 
ers, industrialists; idealists, realists, and pragma- 
tists: they all are working for the benefit of 
mankind, not only for the present but also for a 
prolonged and dim future. They all seek freedom 
and justice for all men. They are working hard 
toward the elimination of pain and drudgery and 
toward the greatest pleasure of the greatest num- 
ber. But, their indiscriminate concern for per- 
sons and things, their willingness to sacrifice peo- 
ple for the sake of abstractions, their strange 
failures to accomplish the good they propose; the 
surprising ways in which they seek peace but 
multiply trouble,—these things more than indi- 
cate that they themselves are the victims of the 
fragmentation of man which is playing havoc with 
the peoples of our time.—From Lust for Power, 
by Joseph Haroutunian; 1949; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, publisher. Used by permission. 


In the two hundred largest corporations in the 
United States, the directors, presidents, vice-presi- 
dents, and treasurers together do not own even 20 
per cent of the shares and bonds. In an over- 
whelming majority of cases they do not own even 
2 per cent of the property they manage and dis- 
pose of. Actually, then, they are not the proprie- 
tors but the officials and trustees of the public 
property of the corporations. Nevertheless, they 
treat it as their own property, and the business as 
their own “free enterprise.” They allocate to 
themselves fabulous salaries and stock issues, 
often giving no compensation to the real owners, 


the thousands of small shareholders and bond- 
holders. In addition, they do not bear the risk of 
a real owner: not infrequently, when the corpora- 
tion goes into the red they still draw their fabulous 
salaries and lucrative bonds at the cost of the 
actual owners. When a corporation becomes 
bankrupt, they do not suffer either the financial 
or the legal consequences of the bankruptcy. 
Thus they are, in effect, irresponsible economic 
barons who arbitrarily exploit the public owner- 
ship without the responsibility of either a real 
owner or a governmental official—From The Re- 
construction of Humanity, by Pitirim A. Sorokin; 
The Beacon Press, 1948. 





Thanksgiving Month 


By Clarence Edwin Flynn 


November comes with colors bright 
Across the hills from out of sight, 
And pauses on her knees to say, 
“Thank God today.” 


November sees the harvests in, 
The crowded barn and loaded bin, 
And reverently lifts her call, 
“Thank God for all.” 


November treads the browning fields, 
Thinking upon their gracious yields, 
And whispers from the autumn sod, 
“Thank we our God.” 


November warns that winds will blow, 
But that the hearth-fire still will glow; 
And whispers through the autumn wood 
“God is so good.” 
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Arranging Bible History in Sequen 


By Dillard S. Gardner 


Supreme Court Librarian, Raleigh, North Carolina 


Teachers of the Bible will find the outline in 
this article to be valuable in keeping the events 
of Bible history in their proper sequence. 


Dorinc the question period, after a series 
of lessons on the history of the Bible, one mem- 
ber of my class once asked me, “How can you 
keep the order of events in their proper setting? 
As we jump around in the lessons, I have trouble 
keeping in mind which events and characters are 
connected with the period of the lesson. Isn’t there 
something that the average laymen can do to ar- 
range in sequence the key events of the Bible?” 

I realized at once that this must be a problem 
that troubles many students, and told my class that 
I had stumbled upon the fact that, beginning with 
Abraham, Bible history seems to fall, roughly, 
into five-hundred-year periods or ages. This gives 
us a period of twenty-five hundred years, from 
Abraham to the establishment of Christianity in 
the western world. This means there are five 
periods or ages, with their approximate dates in 
round numbers, to remember. The class im- 
mediately showed interest in this, so I gave them 
the following outline. 


1. The Age of the Patriarchs 
(2000 B.c.-1500 B.c.) 


The increasing findings of archaeology tend to 
confirm the truthfulness of the Old Testament, 
but it was not written primarily as a history. It is 
selective history, written with the religious pur- 
pose of showing the hand of God in history, lead- 
ing the Hebrews as a chosen people with a 
divinely appointed mission and destiny. 

From the Creation forward, the story is pointed 
only to the rise of the Hebrews. Noah, the one 
good man saved by God from the flood, is the 
father of Shem, the ancestor of all the Semitic 
peoples who produced many of the ancient civili- 
zations; and Arphaxad, the son of Shem, in turn, 
is the ancestor of Abraham, the father of the 
Hebrews. Of the descendants of the other sons of 
Noah, the authors show no interest, as historians 
would. The stories of the other patriarchs—Isaac, 
Jacob, Joseph, and the rest—fall into this same 
pattern of genealogical history, tracing the rise of 
the Hebrews, as a lawyer would trace a land title 
back to its source. 

The story not only seeks to establish the title 
to a covenant relationship with Jehovah, but 
seeks to establish the position of the Hebrews as 
heirs to the great ancient cultures. This is shown 
through Abraham, connecting them with ancient 
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Mesopotamia, and through Moses, tying +t 
Egypt. Abraham lived about 2000 B.c. and 
more than 500 years later. 


2. The Age of the Exodus and Settlem 
(1500 B.c.-1000 B.c.) 


Moses, and the elders who served und 
dominated this period. After the last of the 
the judges ruled, as the Hebrews pe! 
Canaan, gradually abandoning nomadism 
settled pursuits of agriculture and comme: 
change was greater in the north (Israel) 
the south (Judah), where the poor, hil 
encouraged the old shepherd life and its « 
including the old Mosaic faith in Yahwe 
hovah). The period drew to an end under $ 
the last of the judges, who, finally, under ; 
from the the people, anointed Saul as ki 
Hebron, in the south, became the capital 


3. The Age of Kings and Captivit 
(1000 B.c.-500 B.c.) 


The symbols of this age are the sword 
scroll. It began in military victory, ros: 
highest grandeur achieved by the Heb: 
tion, sank to desolation and slavery, an 
on the beginning of the written Bible, the : 
ment which almost alone gave histor 
mortality to the Hebrews. 

Saul died by suicide, after defeat ir 
David took Jerusalem and made it his c: 
his successful unification of Israel and Juc 
ing the foundation for a period of pr 
through a commercial partnership with 
King of Tyre. Solomon, with his extravag: 
heavy taxation, sowed the seed of revo! 
north. 

Once Israel and Judah separated, Isr: 
fell to the Assyrians and later Judah fe 
Chaldeans, last of the great Semitic cor 

With the rise of the Medes and Persian 
freed the captive Judeans in Babylon, i: 
However, before Judah had fallen to t! 
deans, the Book of Deuteronomy had be: 
in the Temple at Jerusalem, taken to Kin 
read to the people as the “law” and n 
basis of Josiah’s political and religious 

Thus, the first book of the Bible had 
cepted as sacred before the Babylonian 
Political disaster was changed to religio1 
tion; for Babylon was one of the first 
learning and culture in the world and 
first library ever established. The C 
there had already given to the world the 
tradition; learning was there, perhap 














highly respected than anywhere else in the world. 
The Hebrew leaders and priests, with their one 
book establishing a written tradition, were quickly 
imbued with this love of learning. Driven by a 
mounting tribal pride and fierce nationalism, 
the Hebrew leaders began collecting the literature 
and traditions of their people. Until well into the 
fourth century B.c., the Hebrews returned to 
Jerusalem from Babylon, bringing with them the 
latest editions of their literature. 

By the time Ezra followed Nehemiah at Jeru- 
salem, Deuteronomy had been expanded to in- 
clude the first five books of the Bible—the 
Pentateuch—and possibly Joshua, to form what 
scholars call the Hexateuch. Thus, the definite 
establishment of a written, religious tradition, 
based upon the “Law” or Torah, was achieved 
near the end of this period or early in the next 
period. 


4. The Age of the Written Bible 
(500 B.c.-1 a.p.) 


The Book of Joshua was added to the Mosaic 
books to complete the story of the arrival in the 
Promised Land. It became the first of the non- 
Mosaic books (the Elder Prophets). When the 
Pentateuch was accepted, from Ezra in 397 B.c., 
many of the source materials of the prophetic 
books had appeared; for example, the prophet 
Amos had written his book about 750 B.c., proba- 
bly the first book of the Bible written in its 
present form. 

Hosea, Isaiah, Micah and the southern prophets, 
Zephaniah, Habakkuk, and Jeremiah, all taught 


in the previous great age, (1000 B.c.-500 B.c.). 

Obadiah, Ezekiel, Deutero-Isaiah, Zechariah, 
Malachi, and Joel are from the Exile period or 
later. 

By the second century (B.c.) the prophetic 
books were widely regarded as sacred, and the 
Psalms and other writings were accepted during 
that century. Although much of the source ma- 
terial came from earlier times, the composition 
and editing of the Old Testament, as we have it, 
came in this age, ending with the writing of its 
most recent book, Daniel, about 167 B.c. This book, 
and others, were written after the translation into 
Greek (Septuagint). This is one reason why all 
Bibles do not have the same Old Testament books. 
Some books had not been finally accepted during 
the life of Christ, but all were in existence in sub- 
stantially their present form when Christ was 
born. 


3. The Age of Early Christianity 
(1 a.v.-500 a.p.) 


By the end of the first century, the Old Testa- 
ment had been closed and accepted. During the 
same period, Paul’s letters had been collected, 
and the Gospels also had been added. Later the 
minor epistles and the Revelation were added, but 
it was A.D. 367 before Bishop Athanasius accepted 
our present New Testament, thus completing the 
Bible. 

Before the end of the fourth century, Jerome 
had completed the Latin translation (the Vulgate) 
for the Catholic Church. This was the Bible ‘of 
western Christianity for more than a thousand 
years. 


Communism and Democracy 


SomME Points OF DIFFERENCE 


ComMMUNISM is not progress nor reformation, 
it is the blackest reaction. It is not looking for- 
ward, but glancing backward 4,000 years, when 
man as an individual did not count. Not commu- 
nism but democracy is the “vital revolution” to- 
ward the dignity and decency of each individual. 
Our way is to take off human chains. Dictatorship 
puts them on again. Slave labor is in the iron cur- 
tain countries. Enlightened labor is in the demo- 
cratic countries. Intellectual prisons are in secret 
police states. Intellectual inquiry is in the democ- 
racies. Closed churches are in the dictatorships. 
Free churches are in the western world. Commu- 
nism is materialism to the last syllable. Democracy 
is spiritual in essence. Communism is expediency, 
saying there is no absolute standard. Democracy 
sees truth as ultimate and universal. Communism 
says that the state is supreme. Democracy says 
that the state is the instrument for the welfare 
of the citizen. Democracy is the great new day. It 


is what the people of the earth want.—Harold C. 
Case, president of Boston University. 
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Marxism, like fascism, for all its power is no 
more than a symptom of a deeper European un- 
happiness and unrest, of an inability to find any- 
thing but frustration in the feverish material race 
of the modern world: it is the acute lack of satis- 
faction in the present which causes Marxists to 
bank all on the miraculous transfiguration of the 
future. Alas, the future never comes: it is always 
in the unsatisfactory present that we find our- 
selves living.—From The Age of Terror, by Leslie 
Paul; 1951, The Beacon Press. 
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Law, morality, religion .. . are so many bour- 
geois prejudices, behind which lurk in ambush 
just as many bourgeois interests.—The Communist 
Man‘festo. 
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Great Ideas in the Old 


Testament 


Nov. 4: THE PROPHET’S CALL AND 
EARLY YEARS 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Professor of Biblical Theology, 
Candler School of Theology, Emory University 


More than once in this series of lessons, we 
have taken hurried glances at the Old Testament 
prophets and their work. Beginning today, we 
will make a more detailed study of Jeremiah, 
whom many call the most characteristic of them 
all. In preparation for these lessons, every teacher 
should read the entire Book of Jeremiah and if 
possible, one of the many good books which in- 
terpret the man and his work to us. 

About seventy-five years separated Jeremiah 
from Isaiah. These were among the darkest years 
that Israel ever knew so far as religion and 
morals were concerned. During most of that time 
Manasseh was king, and he outlawed everything 
for which the prophets had stood. Baal worship, 
with its idolatry and its licentiousness, was 
brought back, astrology was introduced from the 
East, and all sorts of immoralities went unchecked 
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(II Kings 21:1-9). It was in this atmosph 
the boy, Jeremiah, grew up. 

Jeremiah’s home was the village of A 
three or four miles northeast of the 
Jerusalem. There was an ancient shrine 
thoth, and a priestly family which trac: 
all the way back to the time of David. J 
is described as a member of this priest} 
and it may have been that as he grew | 
pected some day to officiate at the all 
Jehovah had other plans for him. 

There was nothing of the dramatic al 
call of Jeremiah, as there was in the case « 
(Isaiah 6) or of Hosea (Hosea 1 throug! 
he observed the unrestrained paganism 
morality in the nearby city, “the wor: 
Lord came” to him, and he knew that ( 
chosen him to speak the divine judgment 
such wickedness. He was not a fluent 
(1:6), but neither was Moses, the great: 
acter in the Old Testament (Exodus 6: 
Paul, the greatest next to Jesus in tl 
(II Corinthians 10:10). It seems that v 
was looking for leaders he was not as n 
pressed by “fluent speakers” as we often 

Jeremiah saw two things which seeme: 
to be symbolic. The first was an almo) 


In Hebrew the word for “almond” and t! 


for “watch” are so much alike as to b: 
identical, and the pun was suggestive. Di 
these seventy-five years when God seem: 
doing nothing and evil was running wild, ‘ 
really in the shadows keeping watch | 
own, and in his own good time he we 
himself to action (1:11-12). 

Jeremiah’s second vision was of a ca 
boiling water which was fed with fuel { 
north (1:13-14), and this suggested m 
nitely the nature of the punishment wh 
would bring upon this sinful people. 

The destruction so vividly described 


through 6:26 will come out of the nort 


etc.). This probably refers to the horril 
of the Scythians, from north of the Bi: 
who were overrunning Western Asia an 
Jeremiah was sure God would use to 
Jerusalem. In this he was mistaken, 

Scythians never came to Jerusalem, bi 
Jeremiah’s book was being rewritten by 
retary Baruch many years later, he let t! 
ences to the evil coming from the nort 
unchanged, for from that same direct 
Babylonians had come a little later, and ¢ 
literally ruined Jerusalem. 

Such was the commission of this you 
scarcely the age of a modern college grax 
his task. Gone forever were the plans v 
had made for his life. There would be no! 
peace and security of his upper-clas: 
home, none of the prestige of his priest] 
no wife nor children nor home of his own 

Now he was Jehovah’s man, freed fro 
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obligations and relationships so that he might 
speak his God’s denunciations upon his people. 
He must stand before kings in the palace and 
priests in the great Temple in Jerusalem. He must 
face the anger of the nobility, and brace himself 
against torrents of abuse from the crowds. He 
would be lonely, for only God would be with him, 
and in his moods of bitterness he complained that 
even God had been unfair to him. It was a bitter 
life. At times he cursed the day of his birth and 
wished that he had never been born. 

Some people are so constituted that they enjoy 
the life of struggle and heroism. Struggle makes 
them feel that they are accomplishing something, 
and opposition convinces them that they must 
be right. But not so Jeremiah. He was by nature 
shrinking and retiring. He begged God to relieve 
him of his mission, only to be told that the future 
would be far worse than the past. 


O my soul, my soul; I writhe in anguish! 
O the agony of my heart! 

My heart beats wildly within me, 
I cannot keep silent! (4:19)! 


Jeremiah has been very unfortunately nick- 
named “The Weeping Prophet.” This was based 
on the mistaken idea that he wrote the Book of 
Lamentations, which has tears in its very title. 
But Jeremiah did not write Lamentations, and 
there is no word about his ever having wept. 

This title is especially unfortunate because for 
men weeping usually suggests weakness, and the 
whole Bible presents no more appealing picture 
of moral strength and courage than Jeremiah, 
one called from youth to a life from which he 
shrank in every fiber, sacrificing everything 
which men usually seek in life, delivering mes- 
sages which no one heeded, antagonizing practi- 
cally everyone with whom he came in contact, 
mobbed, imprisoned, always failing, always keep- 
ing on. For forty years it lasted, until as an old 
man he was chained and carried off to Egypt as 
a prisoner by his own people, to die in exile. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By James E. Ward 


Professor of Economics, 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Having studied last month the origin and 
meaning of the prophetic calling, we continue 
the study of the general theme, “God’s Spokes- 
men,” by examining during November the life, 
the calling, and the message of a specific prophet, 
namely, Jeremiah. 

You will find Jeremiah perhaps the most in- 


‘The Bible, an American Translation, by J. M. P. Smith and 
Edgar J. Goodspeed; reprinted by permission of the University of 
Chicago Press. 





teresting of all the prophets as a man. One reason 
is because, as no other prophet, he admits us into 
his inner life. We know what is going on in his 
mind. Furthermore, he is extremely human. He 
is very sensitive and humble. When his emotions 
flare out, he expresses himself with little or no 
restraint. He is a man of indomitable courage and 
keen intellect. Then, too, we know more about 
the details of his life than we know of any other 
prophet. 

Even more important than these things, how- 
ever, is the fact that to Jeremiah, religion was an 
individual matter. Because God is the kind of 
Being that he is and man is the kind of person 
that he is, religion is a direct and inner relation 
between God and the individual. This truth was 
revealed to Jeremiah out of his own experiences. 
Prior to this time, religion had been conceived of 
as the religion of a nation, of Israel, but with 
Jeremiah the important religion becomes not that 
of the state, but that of the individual. It is not 
what religion a collective group adheres to, but 
what is each individual’s belief that is important. 

It is imperative that the lessons by Kraft in 
Adult Student and the Biblical interpretations 
by Smart in Aputt TEacHERr for the entire month 
be read prior to the intensive preparation of the 
first week’s study. These four lessons are parts 
of a total picture. It is important that each week’s 
study keep within a particular scope, so that we 
shall not travel over the same material twice. 

You might begin the discussion of the lesson 
with a brief statement connecting the series of 
studies in October with those projected for No- 
vember, as Kraft does in Adult Student. Having 
done this, you could state why Jeremiah was 
selected, above others, for microscopic study. 
Kraft presents invaluable material which you will 
certainly wish to stress. Draw the parallels be- 
tween the prophet Jeremiah and Jesus. The great- 
est compliment that ever was paid to Jeremiah 
was spoken when Jesus asked his disciples, “Who 
do men say that I am?” They answered, “Some 
say Jeremiah.” 

Also stress the humanness of Jeremiah. Some 
have called him the weeping prophet, but a better 
characterization would be to call him the protest- 
ing prophet. Jeremiah is a fine example of an 
individual of whom there are too few, who accom- 
plished the impossible because he was a man of 
terrific God-inspired power. 

I. Jeremiah’s Call 

Have one of your class members read Jeremiah 
1:1-3. Note the fact, as Kraft mentions, that these 
lines were probably written by someone editing 
the prophet’s works. The first three lines are 
written in the third person, but in the fourth 
verse the first person is used. Jeremiah belonged 
to the nobility, as is indicated by his being born 
of a priestly family and his intimacy with the 
Jewish kings of his day. 
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Mention, as Kraft does, the geographical loca- 
tion of his home town. Born and reared at almost 
the very crossroads of the world of his day, he 
lived in the center of things and through a period 
distinguished by political and religious decline 
and decay. 

Have some class member tell the story of the 
call of Jeremiah as found in Jeremiah 1:4-19. 
Use some questions like the following to stimulate 
discussion: 

A. What are the two parts of Jeremiah’s call? 
Note that man and God are here in intimate con- 
versation. Is his call something God has con- 
ceived of hastily? See verse 5. What is Jeremiah’s 
reaction? What excuse does he offer? What ex- 
cuses do we offer when a commission comes to 
us from God? Note that we, as Jeremiah, fully 
realizing our unfitness to be colaborers with God, 
are all the more completely dependent on God. 

B. What are the messages Jeremiah sees in the 
rod of the almond tree and the seething pot? 
Refer to Kraft’s material. Does God speak to indi- 
viduals today in the commonplace things? Give 
an example. Does it require peculiar at-oneness 
with God to become aware of his presence in the 
ordinary routine matters of daily living? Stress 
the fact that God performs his miracle in the 
ordinary affairs of daily life. Have your group 
discuss ways in which this happens. 

C. What does Jeremiah conceive to be his 
greatest weakness? What other prophet had a 
similar handicap? What is the result? Emphasize 
the fact that God himself touched Jeremiah’s 
mouth and Jeremiah speaks His words. He be- 
comes God’s spokesman. Can this happen to you 
and to me? Why does it not happen? How could 
it be done if we would let it happen? 

D. What was to be Jeremiah’s message? Picture 
yourself with his background and social standing 
becoming a foreteller of bad news. Such a person 
is never popular. Would you have the courage? 
Neither does Jeremiah, but by God’s authority 
and continued presence, as Kraft says, “He can 
be fearless because God is with him.” Have your 
class members discuss the question raised by 
Kraft: How does this call of young Jeremiah 
compare with the call of a modern minister or of 
any young man (or woman) to his God-given 
life-vocation? 

II. The Folly of Faithlessness 

Chapter 2 of Jeremiah is a sermon addressed 
to a nation which has turned its back on the true 
God. In verses 1 through 3, Jeremiah gives a 
moving description of the earlier faithfulness of 
Israel and the happiness which it brought. In 
verses 4 through 8, the prophet gives the contrast 
in Israel’s present life. 

A. What are the follies, the “broken cisterns” 
as Kraft describes them, in which the people of 
Israel were engaged? What is the secret of this 
wild folly? The prophet tells it in verse 20. Do our 
lusts and appetites master us? Are we guilty of 
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living selfish lives, but yet expect God 
care of us in times of trouble? 

B. Is Jeremiah aware of God’s love foi 
Have someone read Jeremiah 3:12-13. | 
despair of Israel’s return to God’s loving-ki 
See Jeremiah 3:21-25. Does he expect a 
repentance? Stress the fact that Jerem 
phasized true penitence, a real change « 
What is his message of hope as found in J: 
4:1-4? 

C. Is Jeremiah’s appeal for repenta 
late? Already the mighty invader from t! 
is within their borders. What does he v 
people to do? See Kraft’s material. Why 
in this plight? Jeremiah always speak 
prophet, not merely as a patriot. The 
Jerusalem is caused by her moral and 
decay rather than the power of the enen 
are the people’s reactions to Jeremiah 
ings? Have some class member give th« 
chapters 5 and 6 

D. What does Kraft say are the perso 
of the people? Are these sins of our day? 
people attentive to Jeremiah’s call? Ar 
tentive to God’s spokesmen today? Who a 
spokesmen in our day and what are thei 
ings? How closely do we discern the han« 
in the events of history? 

III. Preparation for the Future 

During twenty years of great inte: 
political and religious happenings, Jere: 
mains silent. 

A. Speculate, as Kraft does, with the 
for this silence. To which view does y: 
lean? Is this “quiet” time of value to J« 
See what Kraft has to say in the last p: 
of the lesson in Adult Student. Is your qi 
a source of conviction and courage? J 
was reluctant to enter his ministry and, 
he was hesitant, he did not yield to his v 
but used it. He allowed it to drive him 
God. We could use our weakness similar] 

ASSIGNMENT: Remind the class that tl] 
bers should be reading the Book of J 
during this month. Read also the dai 
lessons and study the material in Adult 
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The Final Analysis 


CHRISTIANITY in the final analysis 
Christ; our religion, which is timeless, 
the less allied forever to one single event 
To disturb the witness of Jesus would be 
faith to its very foundation, and to mo 
testimony of his life and ministry woul 
possess no testimony at all. Experience is 
ble when it is led by another, and reason i 
sonable until it is mastered by Christ’s S; 
controlled by his purpose and his life 
The Redeemer, by William R. Canno1 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
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“Lamentation of Jeremiah”; zine etching by Schnorr. Popular fancy has pictured Jeremiah 
as a weeping prophet. Why is this picture a false one? (Photo from Gramstorff Bros., Inc.) 


Nov. 11: THE PROPHET VERSUS CHURCH AND STATE 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


As a youth, Jeremiah heard God calling him 
to be God’s spokesman, to pronounce judgment 
upon the morally degenerate people. Jeremiah 
saw the Scythian storm cloud approaching from 
the north. He was sure that this would be the 
agency through which punishment would come, 
and he spoke such bitter words as we find in 
chapter 4. If we try to imagine the popular reac- 
tion to a similar preacher in our streets today, we 
can understand something of the hatred of the 
people of Jerusalem for this free-lance prophet 
of doom. 

As we saw last week, Jeremiah was mistaken in 
his guess that the Scythians would attack Jeru- 


salem. This probably made him seem ridiculous 
to those who had heard his prediction and began 
his feeling that God was not playing fair with 
him. 

Others besides Jeremiah were beginning to 
resent the current neglect of Jehovah and his 
laws. The young King Josiah started a radical 
reform movement on the basis of a law book 
which had been found in the Temple, and which 
was probably our Book of Deuteronomy. Read 
the account of this in II Kings 22 and 23. 

This law, and the reform based on it, demanded 
many moral and religious changes, but the one 
which seems most radical was the closing of all 
places of worship all over the country, and the 
limiting of worship to the one royal temple in 
Jerusalem. 

There has been much discussion as to whether 
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young Jeremiah took part in preaching this re- 
form, but it seems probable that he did, for several 
reasons: (1) that seems the natural meaning of 
11:1-17; (2) the shrines had been centers of 
idolatry and Baal worship, which Jeremiah 
violently opposed; (3) this would expain the plot 
of his fellow citizens in Anathoth to kill him, if he 
was furthering the reform which would close 
their cherished shrine. In some way Jeremiah 
escaped the plot (11:18-23). 

The panorama of wickedness which Jeremiah 
saw in Jerusalem was probably one revolting 
picture to him. But it is possible to distinguish 
at least three elements which blended to make the 
sorry picture. One was the wide spread of Baal 
worship. Back in the days of Isaiah, King Heze- 
kiah had tried to put an end to this evil influence 
(II Kings 18:1-6), but under Manasseh it had 
come flooding back (II Kings 21:1-4). This was 
more than the mere question of which God should 
be worshiped, for Baalism brought with it the 
worship of sex, temple prostitution, and all sorts 
of degradation. Jeremiah 2:20-25 illustrates the 
prophet’s denunciation of this evil. 

A second prominent feature was the degrading 
worship of idols (2:26-28), and other foreign 
religions with their superstitions and witch- 
crafts. Along with these were the dishonesty and 
lack of simple integrity against which prophets 
had railed since the days of Amos (5:1; 7:6, etc.). 

Jeremiah was a prophet of religion, and yet his 
message brought him into head-on collision with 
the religious leaders, both priests and prophets. 
Their religion had degenerated into a blind, fatal- 
istic faith that they were God’s chosen people, 
and therefore they could depend on God to save 
them. The odds against them made little differ- 
ence. Had not God saved them from the powerful 
Egyptian army when they were merely refugee 
slaves? Had he not used Gideon and three hun- 
dred unarmed men to save them from the army 
of Midian? 

They had the great temple of the great Jehovah 
in their city; why should they fear? As they en- 
tered its gates, they quieted their fears by re- 
minding themselves, “The temple of the Lord, the 
temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord are 
these” (7:4). 

Against this fatalistic faith, Jeremiah hurled 
the message of Amos, that God was not interested 
in ritual but in righteousness (Amos 5: 21-24). 
They would “steal, murder, and commit adultery, 
swear falsely, offer sacrifices to the Baal, .. . and 
then come and stand before me in this house 
which bears my name, and say, ‘We are safe’ ” 
(Jeremiah 7:9-10).! 

Read the famous temple address in Jeremiah 
26:1-9, and try to imagine what would happen 
to a man who would talk so in a church today. 


1The Bible, an American Translation, by J. M. P. Smith and 
Edgar J. Goodspeed; reprinted by permission of the University of 
Chicago Press. 
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This time the princes rescued him from t! 
of the priests and prophets (26:16), but 
other occasion he was not so fortunate; fo1 
kept overnight in the stocks, for all passe 
revile (19:14 through 20:3). 

According to the popular ideas, Jeren 
no faith in God nor in his willingness 
those who worshiped him. He was thus a 
to true religion, and should be gotten rid « 

Just as Jeremiah was religiously offe: 
the religious leaders, so he was political! 
sive to the political leaders. 

We have seen that his prophesying beg 
the threat of destruction at the hand 
Scythian hordes. This threatened cat 
Jeremiah interpreted as punishment for 
long career in sinning. That is not a popu 
in a time of national disaster. No one wai 
told, “It is your own fault.” We prefer to 
ourselves as utterly innocent, attacked by 
and predatory forces from outside. J: 
started on a note which would make him 
to the government and to all superpatr 
ganizations. 

During the remainder of King Josiah’ 
there was comparative quiet, but hi 
brought political chaos as half the people 
to turn to Egypt for help and the other 
Babylonia. Jehoahaz, pro-Babylonian, 
Josiah, and was immediately deposed in 
his brother Jehoiakim, pro-Egyptian. 

Jeremiah had no respect for Jehoiak 
openly denounced his lavish expenditures 
oppression of the people (22:13-19). 1 
enemy was not Egypt nor Babylonia, 
corruption of the government. It was rea 
who was against them. The climax of the 
with the government is vividly described 
ter 36. The king cuts Jeremiah’s book t 
Only by the aid of friends is he saved fron 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By James E. Ward 


At the outset of the study of this less: 
well to recall some facts about the prophet 
was a man of his time. Each saw God at 
his own generation upon problems whi 
life unbearable for his contemporaries. |! 
more, the prophets were men of the peo} 
dealt with great moral principles and wh 
to stand alone because they had divine a 
for their utterances. 

These facts should be kept in mind as ws 
take the study of why Jeremiah found hi 
odds with the church and the state. He 
by nature a person who sought trouble. A 
ter of fact, he would have liked to avoid i 
ever, it was not his choice, but God’s \ 
made him God’s spokesman. 
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You might begin the lesson by asking the ques- 
tion which Kraft does in Adult Student as to our 
future course—whither are we headed, to peace 
or to war? Remind the class members that should 
Jeremiah return to the present, he would feel at 
home. The situation is very similar. Adults have 
witnessed in our day two global conflicts and the 
rumblings of a possible third are ever too loud 
on the horizon. Jeremiah, within his own ministry, 
saw his people in struggle with three of its north- 
ern neighbors while still a fourth always loomed 
as a menace. Other parallels between the present 
and Jeremiah’s day might be drawn. The class 
might be asked for suggestions as to those they 
found in their Bible readings for the week. 

The significance of these lessons on Jeremiah 
will be lost unless we bring them down to pres- 
ent-day situations. Our lesson today finds Jere- 
miah facing an international crisis. The advancing 
hordes of Babylonia, with King Nebuchadrezzar 
at their head, are attacking his country. “Have not 
we suffered enough, Lord?” Some are asking this 
question today. 

The people of Jererniah’s day and of ours are 
similar and the conditions under which they lived 
are alike. The weaknesses of human nature which 
beset them are still with us and they produce con- 
ditions which, despite modern garb, are the very 
same as those against which Jeremiah thundered. 
We should read the message of Jeremiah in an 
expectant search; for that divine truth which not 
only informs the minds of men but strengthens 
their hearts to meet the challenges of their own 
day. 


I. Unholy Men in Holy Places 


The Bible readings for Monday and Tuesday 
(Jeremiah 7:1-15 and 26:1-24) almost certainly 
refer to the same occasion. Picture for yourself 
the scene. Jeremiah, at great personal danger, 
stands in the outer court of the Temple and speaks 
a message of doom in the name of God to religious 
people on their way to worship. Note the reaction 
of the priests and the religious leaders of the day. 

A. Compare the scene just recounted with one 
that happened in the life of Jesus many years 
later. How are they similar? Was one more an act 
of foolhardy audacity than the other? What 
terms were used by the two in their condemna- 
tions? Point out that the phraseology was similar. 
For example, Jeremiah and Jesus both used the 
term, “a den of robbers.” Do you think Jesus was 
familiar with this incident in the life of Jeremiah? 
Did Jesus have a Bible? 

B. What is Jeremiah’s basic reason for predict- 
ing the Temple’s destruction? Kraft both asks and 
answers this question. Do people resort to the 
same device which Jeremiah condemns? Are cor- 
rect forms of worship all-sufficient? What is the 
worth of symbols in religious worship? Note that 
every one of the great prophets emphasized the 
fact that the worth of symbols rests in the way in 


which the religion symbolized makes itself felt 
in the lives of those who use the symbols. What 
does Jesus have to say on this point? See Matthew 
7: 15-27. Is this lesson valuable to us? What makes 
a church a house of God? 

C. What is the reaction of the professional reli- 
gionists of his day to Jeremiah’s pronouncement? 
Put yourself in their place, what would be your 
reaction? To whom and to what does Jeremiah 
owe his life? Stress the fact that religious pre- 
cedence saves him. It is the leaders of the state and 
not the churchmen who speak in his behalf. 


II. Unheeded Warnings 


Jeremiah is straightforward in his condemna- 
tion of unreal worship. Going through motions 
involving sacrifice and the like means nothing in 
itself. God demands obedience and not sacrifice. 

A. Do you think Jeremiah would repudiate all 
ceremony in worship? Defend your point of view. 
Has Temple worship saved the people of Jere- 
miah’s day? What is the real trouble? See Kraft’s 
comments. Why do people justify their sinful acts 
and stifle the voice of conscience? Have someone 
read Jeremiah 8:8-12 for the way the ancients 
did it. Has this a modern significance? Are there 
false teachers who twist the law of God to suit 
their own whims? When does my pastor preach 
a “good” sermon? Is it when he says something 
that makes me feel smug? Or is it when he makes 
me feel uncomfortable? Or is it when he condemns 
qualities I know someone else has, particularly a 
person whom I do not like very much? 

B. Why does Jeremiah grieve? Stress the point 
that it is the Scripture reading for Wednesday 
(Jeremiah 8:18 through 9:9) and others like it 
that have given Jeremiah the name of “weeping 
prophet.” Remember Jeremiah is a sensitive per- 
son: he realizes that against the unnatural and 
perverse folly of the people of his day, he can do 
nothing. Why should he worry? Why is he help- 
less? If Jeremiah lamented so over the stricken 
people of his day, what must God do when his 
children go astray? Emphasize the fact that their 
suffering, as is ours, was all so needless since the 
great Physician was at hand, but the people 
would not turn to Him. 

C. Have some member of the class read Jere- 
miah 13:15-27. What is the meaning of these 
verses? Sin and sinning are unnatural. Man by his 
original nature is drawn to God. See verse 23. If 
sinning becomes second nature, then sin becomes 
the sinners’ delight. What is the penalty of the 
people’s sin? See verse 24. 


III. Autocrat and Prophet 


At about the same time Jeremiah was making 
his courageous Temple address, his beloved peo- 
ple, were having king trouble. Have someone 
give a brief résumé of the situation as Kraft 
gives it in Adult Student. 

A. What did Jeremiah have against King 
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Jehoiakim? Would not it have been the better 
part of valor to have overlooked the king’s ac- 
tions? Why did Jeremiah speak? Did it require 
courage? Does it require courage on your part 
and mine to speak out against the evils of our 
day? How many of us do it? Why do these evils 
exist? For example, take gambling in high and 
low places. Is it your fault it does exist? Stress 
that apathy and indifference of the Christian to- 
day is a very grave sin. 


IV. The Written Word 


In Jeremiah 36:1-3, the prophet receives in- 
structions from God to put down in writing all 
his sayings to Jeremiah. For what purpose? 

A. Can the written word be a means of salva- 
tion? Does God think that there might be salva- 
tion for the people if his words are recorded? Why 
is it necessary for Jeremiah to write down God’s 
message? See verse 5. 

B. Do you think Jeremiah realized what might 
be the outcome of his message when read? Did 
he water his message down? Why did he not flee 
and let the nation suffer? What happens to you 
and to me when we identify ourselves with a cause 
in which we believe most fervently? 

C. When was the message read to the people 
by Baruch? What was their reaction? What did 
Jeremiah’s friends do? What is Jeremiah’s feel- 
ing? Point out that God cares for his own. How 
does Baruch put it? See verse 26. Why does Jere- 
miah have to dictate a second edition of his book? 

D. Conclude with the statement by Kraft that 
the first twenty-five chapters of Jeremiah are 
this second edition which Jeremiah dictated. Re- 
mind the class that these words were dictated by 
a man suffering because of the sins of his nation. 
Are our hearts as sensitive today? 

ASSIGNMENT: Next week we are to discuss the 
“technique” of Jeremiah. Familiarity with both 
the daily Bible readings and the lesson material 
by Kraft in Adult Student will make the lesson 
more meaningful. 


Shrunken Minds 


JusT as our legs have shrunk from using motor- 
cars, our minds and our ability to read have 
deteriorated because television offers, for the 
most part, foolish, harmful material which stulti- 
fies audiences. Already institutions of higher 
learning have to give students courses in how to 
read. TV crime shows present an easy correspond- 
ence course in crime, a visual education in how to 
do wrong. Such vicious programs result from the 
ignorance and venality of movie, radio, and tele- 
vision producers. Man will debase himself eventu- 
ally to the status of a well-controlled domestic 
animal. Destruction would be preferable.—Earn- 
est A. Hooton, Harvard University anthropologist. 
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Nov. 18: THE PROPHET’S PRA 
AND PARABLES 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


None of the other Old Testament prop! 
approximates Jeremiah in the extent 
he reveals himself through his writing: 
all of them are simply voices through w! 
speaks. One hears the message of God 
personality of the man whose voice it i 
largely hidden. One knows Isaiah’s inte 
of Jehovah’s will for his people, but no o7 
Isaiah. Even Hosea, whom Jeremiah : 
more than he does any other prophet, 
cally unknown to us as a person. 

One reason for this is that with Jeren 
gion becomes so much more individual 
sonal than it had been before. With + 
prophets religion had been largely a coy 
contract, between Jehovah on the one 
Israel on the other. In Jehovah’s name t! 
ets denounced Israel for being unfaithfu 
concerning her relations with other 
pointed out the glorious future which 
had in store for her. There is almost n 
the prophet’s own experience, or of hi 
with God as an individual. When Hosea 
the destruction of his people, it was assu 
he would be destroyed with them. 


“Jeremiah’s Roll Destroyed.” See Jeremiah 
(Photo from Gramstorff Bros. Inc.) 
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In Jeremiah all this is changed: He is acutely 
aware of himself. True, he too is a spokesman for 
God, but this only creates a closer bond between 
himself and the God who has commissioned him. 
God had a relation to him as well as to the nation, 
and he went to God with his disappointments, his 
hopes, his resentments, his discouragements, his 
pleading. These prayers, in which he bared his 
soul to God, give us intimate insights into his 
character. 

1. Jeremiah 11:18 through 12:6. We referred in 
an earlier lesson to the plot of Jeremiah’s fellow 
citizens of Anathoth to kill him. The prophet was 
outraged. He was sure Jehovah was on his side. 
“Righteous art thou, O Lord.” Why, then, does 
God allow such people to live and prosper? “I 
shall see thy vengeance on them; for unto thee 
have I revealed my cause.” One need not approve 
of Jeremiah’s vindictive spirit. He had never 
heard of the Sermon on the Mount. But anyone 
with imagination can understand him; for we 
have felt resentment at very much less provoca- 
tion. 

2. Jeremiah 15:10-12, 15-21 (verses 13 and 14 
are out of place). This is a pathetic passage. 
Jeremiah had never done harm to anyone, yet he 
was ostracized. “I have not lent, neither have 
men lent to me; yet everyone of them doth curse 
me.” He had even pleaded for his enemies in their 
times of trouble. He is not made of metal, to stand 
such loneliness. Soon his mood changes, and he 
prays for vengeance on his persecutors. He has 
lost his human friends, and only God will befriend 
and deliver him. 

3. Jeremiah 17:9-10, 14-18. It seems that here 
Jeremiah is being taunted by some of the people 
because some prediction of his had not been 


fulfilled. 


“Lo! they keep saying to me, 
‘Where is the word of the Lord? Pray, let it 
come!’” (verse 15).! 


And yet it was God’s word of doom which he 
had uttered, not his own. Will not God bring the 
day of trouble upon them, that his prophet might 
be vindicated? God is all that he has left. 

4. Jeremiah 18:18-23. The religious leaders, 
priest and sage and prophet, have plotted to kill 
the troublesome Jeremiah. In resentment, de- 
serted by family, friends, church, government, 
Jeremiah’s spirit breaks, and he prays the bitter- 
est of all his prayers (compare Psalms 109:1-15). 
It is kinder to draw a curtain over such a scene. 

9. Jeremiah 20: 7-12, 14-18. Because he had be- 
come a laughingstock, Jeremiah thought of aban- 
doning his prophesying, but he could not; for it 
was God who had called him, and God’s word 
burned within him. Oh, if he had only died 
a-borning! 


——. 


The Bible, an American Translation, by J. M. P. Smith and 
Edgar J. Goodspeed; reprinted by permission of the University of 
Chicazo Press. 


Jeremiah was fond of parables drawn from 
daily life, as were Jewish teachers of all genera- 
tions. Jesus was only the most brilliant of a long 
line. 

The Parable of the Waistcloth (13:1-11) teaches 
that Israel is safe so long as she clings to Jehovah, 


‘but will be ruined as the waistcloth was ruined if 


she mingles with the people of the Euphrates. This 
is better taken as a parable though it is described 
as fact; for it is not probable that Jeremiah made 
the two long round trips to the Euphrates, a week 
or so each way, just to bury the cloth in the mud 
and dig it up again. Similarly, the stories of 
Jesus are frequently stated as fact. 

The Parable of the Jars (13:12-14) says that 
just as truly as it is the fate of jars to be filled with 
wine, just so truly will the men of Judah be filled 
with drunkenness by Jehovah and be smashed 
against each other. 

The Parable of the Potter (18:1-17) is the best 
known of Jeremiah’s parables. The potter has 
control over the clay, and can make of it what he 
will, and yet the clay can change the potter’s plan. 
If it becomes spoiled while he is working it, he 
will change his plans and make something else 
out of it. So Israel, if she repents and reforms, 
may be made into something beautiful, but if 
she proves stubborn, God the great Potter will 
bring ruin upon her. 

This figure of the potter was used over and over 
in later Judaism, with varying emphases. The 
most familiar is Paul’s use of it in Romans 9: 20- 
24, where it illustrates God’s divine sovereignty. 

The Parable of the Broken Bottle (Jeremiah 
19) is somewhat similar. As Jeremiah breaks the 
flask on the city dump heap, so God will break 
and discard his worthless people. 

Our last parable, the Parable of the Figs (Jere- 
miah 24) was calculated to add yet more to the 
unpopularity of our hero. The Babylonian king 
had defeated Israel and had taken thousands of 
Israelites into Babylonia as captives. If this was 
punishment for the sins of Israel, as Jeremiah 
preached, then those who had been left behind 
could smugly assume that those who had been 
deported were the sinners, while the righteous 
had been left behind unmolested. But Jeremiah’s 
parable reversed this. Those had been moved 
down into Babylonia to save them. They were the 
good figs. As soon as they were removed to safety 
in Babylonia, God would destroy the city and the 
rotten figs left in it. 

Poor Jeremiah! So appealing in his weakness, so 
magnificent in his strength, so majestic in his 
character. He was repudiated by his contempo- 
raries as a disgrace to church and state, but he was 
honored by God as one of the most completely 
dedicated of all his spokesmen. 


4, er of 
Ir we could be twice young and twice old, we 


could correct all our mistakes.—Euripides. 
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“Jeremiah in Stocks’; from an old print published in 
England in 1812. See Jeremiah 20:3. (Orient and 
Occident Photo.) 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By James E. Ward 


We have seen that Jeremiah dared to defy those 
in authority in his day, both in the church as well 
as in the state. These leaders, whether of Temple 
or of kingdom, justified all their ruthlessness on 
the grounds of profit or advantage. There was an 
utter indifference toward all rights of individual 
citizens when those rights conflicted with the 
status quo. Politics, economics, and statesmanship 
were all too often noticeably silent because they 
knew nothing more holy than expediency. 

But there was one voice which always has 
dared to be raised. It is the voice of religion as 
proclaimed through a spokesman of God. It was 
Jeremiah who was God’s mouthpiece in his day. 
No Hebrew king or Temple priest was free from 
the threat of his prophetic judgment if he dared 
to launch out upon a career of injustice or ungod- 
liness. Because he spoke the divine word to his 
own age, Jeremiah is worthy of hearing now. 

You might begin by summarizing, as Kraft does, 
the two unique features of Jeremiah’s ministry. 
These are the essential ideas on which we shall 
concentrate in this lesson. 

We must keep in mind, as we examine the inner 
life of Jeremiah and how he made use of the 
common place to portray God’s message, that his 
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was the glory of living for a single put 
this was to do the will of God and to 
that will to all the sons of men. 


I. The Prophet and the Man 


The daily Bible readings for Monday 
Thursday which have been read in p) 
for this lesson are unique in the entire S 
There is nothing quite like them elsewh: 
miah is beset with struggles. His hea 
between his natural desires and feelins 
demands of his prophetic office and mini 
considers carefully the five “confe 
prayers of Jeremiah which reveal his 
As we consider each of these in turn, 
want to catch the peculiar position of t! 
—that he is not of this world, but he mi 
in it, understanding it, and loving it. S 
be with a twentieth-century prophet, 
and me. 

Perhaps the best way to present 
“Gethsemane experiences” of Jeremiah 
a class member read the experience 
have the class discuss the setting and 
significance of each prayer. The folloy 
tions might help: 

A. When might the first of these ex 
have taken place? What incident brin 
existence? Suppose similar circumsta! 
pened to you, what would be your react 
would it be similar or dissimilar to tha 
miah? Kraft points out that some serio 
begin to arise. What was the nature 
doubts? Do such doubts play a part i 
living? 

Jeremiah pours out his heart to G 
“encouragement” does he get? Jeremiah 
ing peace of mind. Should followers of 
expect peace of mind? Did Jesus prom 
be a Christian is to be disturbed abx 
things. There is no ease, no indolence, 
of mind. 

B. Why does Jeremiah have the se 
with God? But every incident of life 
sides. What is the joy he finds in this 
den which at times seems too heavy to |} 
See Jeremiah 15:16. Both Kraft and S: 
helpful suggestions as to the answer to 
tion. But despite this, has not God fai 
miah? Does he have the strength n« 
his task? In our prayers, do we ask 
according to our strength, or strength 
to our tasks? Jeremiah, in his doubt, 
see that God never gives a person, the 
a task without giving him the strength 
plish it. What was God’s reaction and 
sage of reassurance? 

Can fretting over things that happer 
daily living obscure God? As Kraft says, 
almost lost his divine friend because of 
pointment at losing his human friends. 
often happens today. 
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C. Does God know us better than. we know our- 
selves? Can this be explained? Jeremiah’s third 
“confession” helps answer these questions. See 
the comments of both Kraft and Smart. 

D. How are the fourth and the first of Jere- 
miah’s talks with God alike? Of what is he ac- 
cused? Suppose you would condemn any insti- 
tution which means much to the people. What 
would be their feeling? This is what Jeremiah 
was doing. What does this passage (Jeremiah 
18: 18-23) reveal about Jeremiah? As Kraft points 
out, this proves that Jeremiah was human and 
not divine. 

E. The fifth is the most important of the con- 
fessions. Why? How does this prayer open? What 
change has taken place in him since he first re- 
ceived his prophetic call? See Jeremiah 20:11. 
But his mood constantly changes. Who is on his 
side? Why is he so despondent? 

F. From this inner conflict, at times so bitter, 
came the healing stream of a consciousness of per- 
sonal fellowship with God. Has God often ap- 
peared closer and more real in times of conflict to 
you? Should this be true? Why do you think it 
seems that way? Why is Jeremiah so human? Was 
he overcome by discouragement? What was his 
source of strength? Is that same source available 
to us? Do people today really believe in prayer? 
Can you account for the reasons? Jeremiah could 
not have been the prophet without his “close 
walk with God”—his prayer life. Might not our 
frustration, our disillusionment, our discourage- 
ment be caused by a lack of prayer in our lives! 
Ask Kraft’s summary question: “From your 
study of Jeremiah’s prayer life what do you find 
to be the most valuable insights for your own 
life and your conversations with God?” 


III. Parables of Judgment 


A prophet is one who speaks for another. But 
before we can speak for another, we must know 
what he wants to say. God spoke his message to 
the prophets. This does not mean that they were 
dictated to as one would to a stenographer. The 
prophets were possessed of the seeing eye. It 
is this ability to see that has characterized the 
true prophets through the centuries. God spoke 
directly to them and indirectly through events, 
happenings, and incidents. Here we are con- 
cerned with the awareness of Jeremiah to find 
God speaking in the commonplace things of life. 
Five times he speaks a parable, drawing a lesson 
from each for the people of his day. 

A. Have someone tell the parable of the waist- 
cloth. Kraft and Smart summarize it in a few 
words. What is the lesson Jeremiah is teaching? 
Is the same true today? From what do our lives 
obtain greater value? The cause with which we 
affiliate gives our lives meaning. 

B. To whom is the parable of the wine jars 
addressed? What parallels are drawn between in- 
dividual drunkenness and that of the nation? It 








is a warning to self-confident people who are re- 
joicing in their own prosperity as assured and un- 
assailable. 

C. Note that Jeremiah was called to go down 
to the potter’s house. For what purpose? Does 
God lead people today to distant places where 
they might receive his message? Can you give a 
personal testimony attesting this fact? What does 
the potter do that impresses Jeremiah? Kraft 
mentions two significant points here. Does the 
Divine Potter work with mingled success and 
failure? Why does he “make” failures? Stress the 
fact, as Kraft does, that God is not a despot and 
he will not force his will upon an individual or 
nation. Is failure final? Suppose failure comes 
in one area, should we abandon all hope? What 
is Jeremiah’s purpose in telling this story? 

D. Jeremiah has witnesses in the parable of 
the broken bottle. Was there precedence for 
breaking the vessel? See Kraft’s comment. What 
is Jeremiah symbolizing by this act? Do the wit- 
nesses catch the message? How do you know? 

E. How does the message of the story of the 
two baskets of figs differ from that of the other 
four stories? What is the political situation at 
the time? Why is this message more popular than 
his previous urgings? Why might he have been 
heard more attentively now than formerly? Do 
people seek God in times of trouble and forget 
him when: things are going well? Where does 
Jeremiah say the hope of the future lies? 

ASSIGNMENT: Read the daily Bible readings 
carefully as well as Kraft’s and Smart’s material. 
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Unrestrained Power 


MEDIEVAL society, admittedly far from perfect, 
yet moved in the direction of checks on power, 
and in theory permitted authority to man only if 
it could be held that this power was devoted to 
the divine service, for all power came from God 
and was owed back to him. Modern society has 
moved in the direction of the removal of all 
restraints upon power. Power was in the natural 
order of things, and man was entitled to get and 
to use as much as he could. That was the reason 
for his existence. In an age which armed that 
power as it had never been armed in the whole 
history of the planet, what was to be expected 
save that it would rage through the world like 
a hurricane?—From The Age of Terror, by Leslie 
Paul; 1951, The Beacon Press. 
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THE greatest natural genius cannot subsist on 
its own stock: he who resolves never to ransack 
any mind but his own, will soon be reduced from 
mere barrenness to the poorest of all imitations; 
he will be obligated to imitate himself, and to re- 
peat what he has before often repeated.—Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Discourses on Art. 
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Nov. 25: THE PROPHET’S LATER YEARS AND FUTURE HOPES 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


The life of the prophet Jeremiah and the life 
of the Kingdom of Israel were interlocked, as 
they sped rapidly toward their bitter ends. 

The anti-Babylonian party in Jerusalem, urged 
on by Egypt and by a coalition of smaller states, 
undertook to throw off the Babylonian yoke (27: 
2-3). Throughout all this period Jeremiah was 
violently opposed to all attempts to achieve free- 
dom. It may be that he was motivated in part by 
a fair evaluation of the strength of Babylonia and 
the relative weakness of all opposition. The event 
certainly justified such a judgment. 

But Jeremiah’s judgments were chiefly reli- 
gious. He was sure that Jehovah intended to pun- 
ish Israel for her sins. Babylonia was therefore 
Jehovah’s instrument, the “rod of his anger” as 
Isaiah had called Assyria almost a century and a 
half earlier. God was thus on the side of Babylonia 
rather than of his people Israel, and all ideas that 
he would save them from the enemy were folly. 
The only thing for them to do was to surrender to 
Babylonia without striking a blow for their own 
freedom, and thus escape complete annihilation. 

One’s imagination is intrigued. What would it 
be like today if our country were locked in 
deadly war and a preacher should insist that they 
should surrender without striking a blow, be- 
cause God was on the side of the enemy? His 
fate would probably be worse than that of Jere- 
miah. 

The simple fact is that Jeremiah had gotten 
away from the idea of a God who was merely 
national, and thought of him as a Spirit of Right- 
eousness over the whole world, punishing un- 
righteousness wherever he found it. But in times 
of war, we today are far behind Jeremiah. We 
believe in a national God. We always assume that 
God is on our side, and that we have a right to 
pray to him to defeat the enemy just because he 
is our enemy. It does not often occur to us that 
God may be punishing us for our accumulated 
sins. 

It is against this background that we must un- 
derstand a character whom we meet oftener in 
Jeremiah than anywhere else in the Bible, the 
“false prophet.” Jeremiah is bitter against him. 
The false prophet was not the man whose predic- 
tions proved inaccurate. He was the man who was 
so completely controlled by the desire to say 
the pleasant thing and to be popular that he al- 
ways spoke optimistic, soothing messages. He 
must have been a popular preacher; for the people 
found him very reassuring. And the patriotic 
clubs must have decorated him for his service to 
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the community in times of crisis. He be 
his state, and nothing could interfere 


manifest destiny. He believed in God, 


would be right with his world. 
Read Jeremiah’s denunciation of the: 


lar preachers” in 23:9-32. He says blu 


they are liars. He had a tilt with one 


named Hananiah (chapter 28). Jeren 
wearing a yoke as a symbol of the yoke of! 
which God would put on the neck of Is 


the suave Hananiah lifted the yoke off 
as a symbol that God would really fre« 
ple. This angered Jeremiah, and he said 
would replace the yoke of wood with : 
iron. It is a pity that there was not an 
at hand so that he could act out the littl 
In 586 B.c., eleven years after the dé 
of the first captives to Babylonia, Israx 
belled again, and Nebuchadrezzar’s 


again around the walls of Jerusalem. J: 


advice was blunt. The only safety lay 
out to the enemy and surrendering. Reax 
“ ‘Behold, I set before you the way of 
the way of death. He who stays in this 


die by sword, famine, and pestilence; bu 


goes out and surrenders to the Chaldeai 
besieging you shall escape’”’ (verses 8-9 


Jeremiah did not take his own advic: 


cape. Part of the agony of his soul w: 
loved his people so deeply that even in 
he felt himself part of them. But a s« 
him going out of the city, and assumii 
was going over to the enemy, arrested 
put him in prison. The king, who nu: 
confidence in this troublesome man, we! 
to the prison to ask him whether thers 
word from God about the war. Jeremi: 
was direct and uncompromising. “The 
shall be given into the hand of the 
Babylon” (37:11-21). Later Jeremia! 
down into a muddy cistern to die, and wa 
rescued by a Negro slave (38:1-13; 39:1 

But while Jeremiah’s predictions fo 
mediate future were utterly black, 
longer view which was more reassul 
all, the fate of Israel was in the hands o! 
and even though the present generation 
completely, was it not reasonable to bh: 
in some better tomorrow God would a 
his purpose with them? 

In the parable of the figs, not all 
Those that went down into Egypt were 
something could be hoped from the: 
famous “Letter to the Exiles” (29: 1-23 
Babylonia are told that there is no imme: 
for them, but that after seventy years 


1The Bible, an American Translation, by J. M 
Edgar J. Goodspeed; reprinted by permission of the 
Chicago Press. 
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of generations—they would be restored to their 
home in Palestine. In 23:1-8 we have an echo of 
Isaiah’s doctrine of the Remnant, and even 
stronger are the promises in 31: 2-6, 15-22. 

But possibly the greatest passage in the whole 
book is the promise of a New Covenant in 31:31- 
34. The city was in ruins, and the people thought 
that Jehovah had broken his covenant promise 
to protect them. 

Jeremiah says that it was not God, but the peo- 
ple who had broken the covenant, and the ruin all 
about them was eloquent evidence of what hap- 
pened when they ignored God’s covenant. But 
God would not leave it at that. Some day he would 
make a new covenant, which would not be writ- 
ten down to be taught and memorized. He would 
write it on their hearts. Then they would do good 
because it was in their hearts to do good, and not 
merely because it was the law. 

This is a striking anticipation of Jesus’ idea of 
goodness, which must come out of a good heart 
(compare Matthew 5:21-22, 27-28, 33-34, 38-39, 
etc.). It is not surprising that in Hebrews 8:8-13 
the author quotes this prediction that the renewed 
heart of Christianity would replace the law of 
Moses. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By James E. Ward 


In the previous lessons we have seen Jeremiah 
as a great, tender, and sensitive soul who, although 
he found his role of prophet very difficult, never- 
theless, because he lived in fellowship with God, 
had to clash and quarrel with the whole world. 
Because he loved his people so dearly, he rebuked 
them with angry eloquence again and again. He 
saw clearly the doom of his own generation. How- 
ever, in spite of his pessimism, he abounded in 
hope. Last Sunday’s lesson ended with the thought 
that even the Exile was not to end in utter loss, 
but in vast gain. Jeremiah predicted that as a 
result of their exile, the people under God were 
to learn much and were to make to the world their 
finest contribution. 

Today we are concerned in our study with the 
beginning of a new day. Jeremiah looks to a day 
of returning national strength when God’s people 
will earnestly seek after him. That day will come, 
but not immediately. Any speedy return from 
either their political exile from Babylon, or their 
spiritual exile from God, is not to be fulfilled. The 
processes of spiritual growth are slow. The re- 
turn from Babylon too will not come speedily. 
Only in God’s good time and ‘God’s good way will 
both be accomplished. 


I. The Prophet and Fidelity 


You might begin the lesson with a résumé of 
the political scene as Kraft does in Adult Student. 


A. Who were the Rechabites? Why were they 
in Jerusalem? See Jeremiah 35: 6-10 for a descrip- 
tion of this strange group. Why do they refuse 
the niceties of civilization? Is it not strange that 
they should be held up by Jeremiah as examples 
to be followed by his people? 

B. Contrast them as Jeremiah does with his 
people. Contrast them with people of our day. Did 
they have anything which we do not seem to have? 
What specifically? 


II. True and False Prophet 


Here again it will be necessary to give the 
political scene as given by Kraft for an under- 
standing of the setting. The people are in exile 
and voices are calling for a revolt. 

A. Why does a loyal patriot such as Jeremiah 
raise his voice against revolt? What is his proph- 
ecy as to the outcome of such rebellion? What is 
his admonition? In answering these questions 
you have a wonderful opportunity to show Jere- 
miah as God’s spokesman. 

B. In Tuesday’s Bible reading (Jeremiah 28), 
we have a dramatic scene of a false prophet 
in action. Who was Hananiah and what doctrine 
does he uphold? Is a prophet a predictor of good 
cheer? Recall to mind the great prophets. What 
has been their message? 

C. What dramatic thing does Hananiah do? 
What does he hope to accomplish by so doing? 
What is Jeremiah’s reaction? Of what does Jere- 
miah accuse Hananiah? Do we have modern 
Hananiahs? Emphasize the fact that it is a solemn 
responsibility when a man dares proclaim himself 
a spokesman of God. Unless he has made com- 
plete dedication to God and removed all evidences 
of self-seeking or ambition, he commits great sin. 

D. Have someone read Jeremiah 28: 10-11. Here 
is the real characteristic of a false prophet. Ask 
class members to comment on these thought- 
provoking questions. In our day how does one 
distinguish between an alarmist and a irue 
prophet? Is our atomic world fast approaching 
the end beyond which only a false prophet can 
predict immediate hope? 


III. One Against Many 


Jeremiah sees the breaking of a new day for 
his people. But the people to whom he speaks do 
not share his hopes. Others hold out more popular 
hopes. The difference between these hopes is in 
the kind of hope they hold out and the time neces- 
sary to see the hope realized. 

A. What are the alternative hopes held out 
by Jeremiah and Shemaiah? What does Jeremiah 
counsel the exiles to do? Read Jeremiah 29: 5-6, 
28. Have someone read Jeremiah 29:7. What does 
“pray for it” mean? How does this differ from the 
Christian principle of “love your enemies’? Is 
Jeremiah mad to suggest such a thing? What 
would be your reaction to such advice if you were 
in exile? 
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B. What is the real purpose of Jeremiah in 
this? See Kraft’s statement about the emancipa- 
tion of religion from the national state. Can God 
be found anywhere? Is formal church worship 
the only place one has communion with God? 
Any place can be a worship place if God and man 
meet. Stress the fact that even though God can be 
found in the woods and elsewhere, too few peo- 
ple really find him outside a formal religious serv- 
ice. 


IV. The Downfall of a Great Nation 


First picture the situation as clearly as you can. 
The revolt breaks out, but is short-lived. The 
Babylonians besiege the city, storm the walls, 
massacre many of the people, and carry the re- 
mainder into exile. Only a few of the peasantry 
are left. 

A. What is Jeremiah’s advice to the besieged 
citizens? Kraft poses the fact that this is strange 
advice. Why does Jeremiah call upon the people 
to desert? Is there a higher loyalty than love 
of one’s country? 

B. What is it that calls forth the divine pro- 
nouncement as found in Jeremiah 34:12-22? See 
verses 8-11 of the same chapter. What kind of 
“liberty” does Jeremiah promise them? Can there 
be liberty without license? Freedom without dis- 
cipline? How is the Christian free? 

C. During a lull in the fighting, the king sends 
a messenger to Jeremiah. For what purpose? 
What is Jeremiah’s answer? See Jeremiah 37: 6-10. 
What characteristics does this show in King 
Zedekiah? 

D. For what is Jeremiah imprisoned? What 
business deal does Jeremiah carry through that 
emphasizes his complete faith in the future? 

E. After repeatedly consulting Jeremiah, why 
does not Zedekiah heed his counsel? What 
is his fate? Stress the fact that weakness, however 
kindly it may be, is certain ruin. Could Zedekiah 
have conquered this bad trait? 


V. Jeremiah’s Last Days 


After the fall of Jerusalem, Jeremiah is re- 
leased from prison. He is not taken into exile, 
but stays, by choice, in Jerusalem. 

A. What incident brings the people to him for 
advice again? Note that Jeremiah does not re- 
ceive the answer to his prayer for ten days. Do 
we wait patiently for God’s answer to our prayers? 
What is Jeremiah’s suggestion to them? Do they 
heed his advice? 

B. Have someone read Jeremiah 42:11. This 
might be taken as the motto of Jeremiah’s life. 
/What is Jeremiah’s last message? With what char- 
acteristic words does he close it? See Jeremiah 
44: 24-30. Jeremiah’s faith was tried to the end. 
The people never heeded God’s spokesman. Had 
he lived his life in vain? Did the Christ some 
few hundred years later? Do people today live 
in vain who have only scars to show for their 
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faithful service? To speak for God is a 


privilege. How clearly do we see the im 


of the part assigned to us in the great 
God? 


VI. Jeremiah Finds Peace 
Jeremiah traveled anything but a 


path. He lived and worked for God and 
results to him. Jeremiah suffered for | 


of the truth. 
A. Kraft mentions at least two areas 
Jeremiah might have won a place among 


of all time. What are these? But there \ 


more basic contributions for which he 
a great place in history. What are these 
tions? Kraft expresses them very force! 

B. What was Jeremiah’s hope for t! 
of society? Is his message only to his 
can it be to and for us? Jeremiah put 
on the power of an authenticated experie: 


C. No better way could be found to cl 
studies of Jeremiah than by having some 


Jeremiah 31:31-34. Here is the high-wa 


of his prophetic message. What is the ¢ 
between the old covenant and the new c 


Better days are ahead for Jeremiah’ 


for each individual will find the full sat 
of his heart in the companionship of Gor 


days are ahead in the twentieth century v 
common experience of the Fatherhood of 
practice that basis of unity in the broth« 
man. 

ASSIGNMENT: Next week you begin 
another great idea in the Old Testament 


class to read the material in Adult Stu: 


the listed Bible references. 


The Cross 


“THERE cannot be a God of love,”’ men 
cause if there were, and He looked 
world, His heart would break.” 

The Church points to the Cross and s: 
heart does break.” 

“Tt is God who has made the world,” 
“it is He who is responsible, and it i: 
should bear the load.” 

The Church points to the Cross and 
does bear it.”.—From The Preacher's T] 
Day, by William Temple; 1936. Used by: 
sion of The Macmillan Company. 


THE nation who loses her liberty is n 
of her misfortune at the time, any more 
patient is who receives a _ paralytic 
Francesco Petrarch. 
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Statue of Moses (by Prospero Bresciano) and fountain, Rome. (Photo by Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway.) 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON’ SERIES 


The Beginnings of the Hebrew Nation 


TEACHING PLANS By Ralph W. Mohney 


The writer of these teaching plans is minister The pupils’ materials for these lessons are pub- 
of Washington Pike Methodist Church, Knoxville, lished in the current issues of Adult Student and 
Tennessee. Wesley Quarterly. 
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Nov. 4: What Are the Disciplines of Leadership? 


The Scripture for this lesson is Exodus 3:1-15. 


“Quo Vadis, Domine?” “Whither goest thou, 
Master?” is the question asked in legend by the 
Apostle Peter, who was fleeing from persecution 
in Rome when he encountered Christ going to- 
ward the city on the Appian Way. “To Rome, to be 
crucified again,” the Master replied. 

Multitudes today throughout the world are 
mentally or vocally asking the same question of 
the leaders of the world. “Where are we going?” 
Where are we going in Asia? This question re- 
cently received widespread attention through the 
Senate investigations following the dismissal of 
General Douglas McArthur. Great divergence of 
opinion was revealed. Where are we going in edu- 
cation: secular, religious, theological? Where are 
we going in business, in government, in world 
affairs, in religion? Every phase of life’s activity 
has its responsible leadership to whom such ques- 
tions are inevitably addressed. 

What is the answer most frequently given to 
this question? Does it depend upon the disciplines 
which have been established in the lives of the 
leaders? Are the disciplines necessary for great 
leadership being evidenced today? 

You will perhaps want to keep these questions 
in mind as you read the Scripture and lesson 
helps: What are the requirements of a good lead- 
er? How can one know he is called of God to be 
a leader? How can one become a Christian leader? 

No greater figure of history could have been 
chosen as the basis for the scriptural background 
than Moses. His life reads like fiction. “Fugitive 
Becomes Liberator” might be the caption of a 
news story, or “From Murderer to Emancipator” 
the title of a biography. 

The burning bush, the voice of God, and the 
divine commission to deliver Israel from their 
Egyptian servitude are the central facts of the 
Scripture lesson. Let the words, “Say unto the 
children of Israel, the Lord... hath sent me unto 
you,” be as the backdrop before which the sub- 
sequent activities are enacted. This reveals at 
once the strength and the wisdom which was 
portrayed in the later contests with the Pharaoh. 

Outlines for use with Adult Student and Wes- 
ley Quarterly are suggested separately. These 
may help in the formation of your teaching plan. 


Plan for Adult Student 


I. Moses, a disciplined leader 

II. Requisites for effective leadership 
A. Sense of mission 
B. Knowledge and ability 
C. Steadfastness of purpose 

III. Disciplines needed today 
A. Reverence for life 
B. The search for God’s will 
C. The translating of ideals into activity 
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“T will send thee ... that thou may 
forth my people .. . out of Egypt.” So ( 
missioned Moses. Without this sense of 
Moses could have remained content and 
upon the hillside in Midian. Having | 
call, he could from thenceforth never be 
A sense of mission had.been born. 

Others from the Scriptures give the s: 
mony. Jeremiah heard the Lord say, 
formed thee ...I... appointed thee : 
unto the nations” (Jeremiah 1:5). Amo 
“The Lord took me from following the ! 

. said unto me, Go, prophesy unto n 
Israel” (Amos 7:15). Isaiah’s transform 
(Isaiah 6) is well known. Jesus inter} 
mission by reading from Isaiah. 


“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to pr« 
news to the poor. 
He has sent me to proclaim release t: 
tives 
and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty those who are oppress: 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the 


Would you describe the present age | 
its people have such a sense of mission 
the predominant attitude toward such 
motivation? Have religious fanatics hel 
ence this attitude? Recall George Sa 
description of a fanatic: one who whe! 
sight of his goal redoubles his efforts. 

Point out the desperate need of ki 
wisdom, and ability as requisites fo 

‘leadership. Never before has man bee: 
lenged, by the threat of such colossal 
destruction, to find a way out of his 
What is lacking? Knowledge and 
Foreign Minister’s Deputies Meeting, at 
of this writing, was continuing in session 
Ten weeks, fifty sessions, some thre: 
words had been spent and still they 
know how to get together on an agenda 
Four Conference. 

The ability to live with, work with, a1 
one’s fellow man to a better relationshi 
greatest importance today. Effective 
is most needed. Do you think the instit 
higher education are partly responsibl: 
condition? Where have we placed our 
phasis in education? What reforms are 1 
inaugurated in college curricula? Are 
ing how to resist the destruction of 1 
of freedom and justice, of truth and hi 
nity? 

Paul, appearing as a prisoner of Ro: 
Festus and Agrippa, climaxes his test 
how he was converted with the stateme 
not disobedient to the heavenly vision.” 
leadership requires steadfastness. Moses 
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steadfast, though the first nine plagues which be- 
fell the Egyptians did not cause the Pharaoh to 
release the Israelites. 

... the first lesson .. . needed was reverence.” 
(Colliver). Members of your class will readily 
affirm that reverence is a much needed discipline 
today. You might then continue the discussion 
by pointing out the effect of reverence upon one’s 
life. Moses putting off his shoes, the Israelites 
never speaking the name of God, and only the 
High Priest entering the Holy of Holies in the 
Tabernacle—all speak of the discipline of rev- 
erence as practiced among the Israelites. 

Albert Schweitzer, noted missionary doctor of 
the Belgian Congo, places great emphasis upon 
reverence for life. Such a reverence seems to have 
been the motivating force which took him from 
concert and academic halls and prompted him 
to spend his life among the natives of Africa. 
There is a widespread lack of reverence for God 
or life in our world today. The Kefauver Commit- 
tee’s investigation of crime and vice convinces us 
that irreverence is prevalent among many who 
are our leaders. 

We can help establish the discipline of rever- 
ence in our homes and churches, and among our 
people. Grace at mealtime, family prayers, church 
attendance as a family will help the home. Ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, respect for the church 
sanctuary, and a reverence for all life are dis- 
ciplines greatly needed. What is the atmosphere 
in your church a few minutes before the service 
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“The Worship of the Golden Calf,” by Raphael Santi. See Exodus 32:8. (Photo from Three Lions.) 


begins? Do we have as much reverence for the 
black man as the white? How can we help develop 
the discipline of reverence? 


Plan for Wesley Quarterly 
I. The disciplining of Moses 

A. His meditative life 

B. His sense of God’s presence 

C. His devotion to duty 
II. Leaders wanted today 

A. God called 

B. Spirit directed 

C. Men of honesty and integrity 
III. Disciplining ourselves 

A. In reverence for life 

B. To accept God’s call 


You will want to read the Adult Student plan, 
since the two lessons are very closely related. All 
writers who seek to interpret Moses’ career lay 
great stress upon his forty years of meditative life 
in Midian. Ownbey states that here “he grew 
ripe for God’s call to undertake the salvation of 
his people.” You may want to recall Jesus’ forty 
days spent in the wilderness immediately follow- 
ing his baptism, and Paul’s retirement to Arabia 
for an indefinite period of years following his 
Damascus road experience. 

“There is a close relation between thinking 
and spiritual insight,” says Chrisman, and “spir- 
itual insight is closely akin to what the old-time 
Methodists called a ‘religious experience.’ ”” Would 
you agree? Must not thinking be directed by a 










































sincere effort to grasp truth and meaning for life? 
True, there is far too little time spent in such 
creative thinking. The twentieth century might 
be characterized as an age of unprecedented speed 
toward an unknown destiny. One scientist ex- 
claimed regarding our speed of travel, “We are 
gone before you hear us coming.” Could this lack 
of quietness and meditation be one reason why 
there is such a dearth of spiritual leadership? 

Moses’ devotion to his duty would compare 
favorably with any account of heroism from the 
recent wars. He had no medals pinned upon his 
tunic, no victory parades enroute to the wilder- 
ness. Yet his devotion to his task was unwavering. 
Was this not induced by his continuing con- 
sciousness of God and dependence upon God’s 
presence? Why do our political leaders so fre- 
quently forget the idealism of their pre-election 
oratory? Do our national leaders give the impres- 
sion they are continually dependent wpon God’s 
presence for guidance? 

Leaders today should be men of intellectual 
honesty and moral integrity. “Moses made some 
mistakes . . . but we have no reason to doubt his 
intellectual honesty and moral integrity” (Chris- 
man). Dr. Eddy Asirvatham of India told a 
summer youth assembly that India and other 


Nov. 11: How Does God Help Us? 


The Scripture selection for this lesson is Exodus 
14:10-31. 


O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come. 


Isaac Watts, English hymn writer of the eight- 
eenth century, has captured the spirit and con- 
fidence of lawgiver, psalmist, prophet, and Chris- 
tian in these inspiring words. Wherever men are 
wont to worship or pause to pray, they are con- 
scious of the presence of the One who is at once 
the help of ages past and the hope for years to 
come. 

History is replete with instances and _ testi- 
monies of those who have known the help of God. 
Dark hours come in every age to every genera- 
tion. Blessed is the man who has plumbed the 
depths of spiritual experience and then has 
emerged with an understanding of how God helps. 
Focus clearly the picture of today’s lesson in your 
mind. See the hesitant, complaining slaves of 
Egypt when they realize that the armies of the 
Pharaoh are advancing upon them and the route 
of their escape is blocked by the waters of the 
sea. It was a dark hour—but God was there. 


Other such dark hours when God’s being there | 


made the difference between defeat and victory 
may be quickly recalled. The Israelite army con- 
tained by the Philistines, while a mere lad, David, 
faced the seasoned warrior giant, Goliath. The 
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nations would follow the leadership of th: 
States much more readily if they were c 
we were motivated by moral and spirit 
victions rather than by political and « 
expediency. Since nations, as well as ind 
exercise the influence of leadership, shoul 
seek to portray on the national scale t 
ideals in individual leaders? 

See the discussion of reverence for li! 
the Adult Student plan. Before closing th 
a challenge to the class members for th« 
cept God’s call to duty and service wo 
spiritual climax. “There are Christian tas 
as stupendous and difficult as saving the |! 
from bondage” (Ownbey). Millions th: 
the world are in the bondage of fear, op) 
servitude, malnutrition, ignorance, and 
other evils. The same God who delive 
Israelites is seeking to relieve them of ¢ 
tresses. He would reach down into the q 
reflective atmosphere of your class and 
your members. Are you able to let him u: 
call them? Will you lead the way that ot! 
follow? Do you feel as you lead this lesson 
words of the text may be to you, “Thou 
unto [them] ... the Lord... hath sent 
you”? 


Sanhedrin filled with pride when from t! 
cross atop Golgotha there came the wor: 
finished.” Luther, excommunicated by t 
facing the Emperor at the Council of Wo 
told his life was forever to be under 

condemnation. Only the help of God 

these dark hours of defeat into great 

for the Kingdom. God never fails. 

Your purpose for teaching this less« 
be to lead adults to see that delivera 
difficulty requires discipline, and that Go 
ever ready to assist those seeking to do 

The following questions, if kept in min 
the reading of the Scripture and lesso 
may yield fruitful points for discussio: 
does God require before he will lend h 
ance? How do fear and discouragement 
with God’s purposes? How did Moses | 
Israelites to keep their faith and move { 
Lesson plans are suggested separately 
with Adult Student and Wesley Quarte 
both plans and then construct your own 


Plan for Adult Student 


I. Scriptural background 

A. Israelites permitted to leave Egy 
B. Pharaoh’s armies pursue them 
C. Account of their deliverance inte: 

II. God helps those who... 
A. Have unyielding faith 
B. Are willing to act upon it 
C. Are dedicated to his purpose 

III. How does God help us? 
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“Moses Blesses Joshua,” by Julius Schnorr. See Deuteronomy 31:7. (Photo from Three Lions.) 


A. Instances taken from the Scriptures 
B. Illustrations from modern life 
C. Man’s part in such experiences 


“Thou hast made us to drink the wine of as- 
tonishment,” could be the testimony of Moses’ 
marching Israelites, or twentieth-century citizens 
as well as the psalmist who uttered these words. 
We think nothing today of letting a mechanical 
hand reach out into the atmosphere and snatch a 
picture for a screen or a song from the air. A plane 
taxis to the runway, takes off, flies, and lands with 
only a radio as its pilot. Beams of light open 
doors, search prisoners for weapons, and make 
pictures of vital organs within the body. 

When first these things were done, of course, 
we drank deeply of the wine of astonishment. 
Colliver’s quotation from Shakespeare is well 
chosen and may be used to help open the mind of 
questing critics as they face the problem of Israel’s 
deliverance through the sea. 

The point of view is important. The Israelites 
regarded the whole experience of their deliver- 
ance from bondage in Egypt as evidence of the 


greatness, power, and invincibility of Jehovah, the 
God of Israel. The further the Hebrew people 
moved from this momentous experience, the more 
deeply they felt that the hand of God was in it all. 
It is important that this be kept in mind should 
any member of the class try to insist upon literal 
interpretations of the several accounts as blended 
in the story of the Exodus. 

“I can do all things through Christ who 
strengthens me” is the classical expression of 
unyielding faith as embodied in the life of Paul. 
This characteristic is not too prevalant today. 
Could it be the result of a lack of discipline such 
as Paul exercised? “Men have done so many 
wonderful things through scientific research that 
some folks have come to believe that we have no 
other resource” (Cox). Too many have the con- 
viction that this life offers only what you can make 
it yield by your strength and skill. Paul learned 
the secret of doing things “through the power 
that comes from Christ.” 

It might be well to help the members under- 
stand how natural it is for them to exercise faith 
on the lower levels. We trust and use the mate- 
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rial objects about us: offices atop a giant sky- 
scraper, a seat in a Vista-dome train which 
speeds across the countryside, or a seat within 
a plane flying thousands of feet above the earth. 
We trust and manifest faith in the people about 
us every day. The grocer we trust for food, the 
doctor for skill and wisdom in the art of healing, 
the minister for counsel and guidance to direct 
us in right living. Why do we find it so difficult to 
have faith on the higher levels, to have faith in 
God? 

Spiritual experiences which inspire faith in 
God and which serve as the foundations for doing 
his will are so little cultivated and so little under- 
stood that they are seldom used to their fullest 
possibilities. It would be wonderful if we could 
inherit the faith of our fathers as we inherit physi- 
cal characteristics, or if we could be endowed with 
it ere our parents left this life. But that is wishful 
thinking. Each person must find in his own ex- 
perience the faith that immediately becomes the 
channel through which the power of God can 
come to help in time of need. Are you willing to 
act upon the faith you now have? 

If faith is to be vital, it must be acted upon. 
Were one to go and seek the loan of several 
thousand dollars, fhe most important question to 
be asked by the wise investor would be, “What are 
you going to do with the money?” Money, if it is 
to be used rightly, is easily available. So it is with 
God’s power which comes through faith. If one 
dares to launch out on faith, as Moses did with 
the Israelites, then God enters the adventure on 
his side. In all great living there is this element of 
adventure by faith. God has no way of revealing 
what he can do for us and through us until we 
yield to his call and follow by faith. 

Do you feel the need to depend upon God for 
the accomplishing of your tasks? Have you been 
taught from your youth how to live by faith? 
What is keeping the world from exercising such 
faith? 

In a scientific experiment, a small electric bulb 
mounted on a metal rod was lighted by moving it 
within several feet of an electrically charged unit. 
The closer the bulb came to the charged unit the 
brighter it glowed. There are all types of situa- 
tions and conditions in our world today where 
the need for divine power and assistance is acute, 
but somehow nothing seems to be happening. 
Man, when unresponsive to God’s call to place 
himself within the orbit of God’s will, forever 
makes it impossible for God to help him. Should 
he change his mind and come closer, the power 
of God could be effective within him. How does 
one dedicate himself to the purposes of God? Is 
one’s life different when he meets all great ob- 
stacles with faith? 

Turn to the eleventh chapter of Hebrews and 
share with the class the classic summary of the 
exercise of faith and its miraculous results in the 
lives of the Old Testament characters. The an- 
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swer to the question posed in the lessor 


becomes more apparent as one reads thes 


Let the class share personal experienc« 
in they have found God’s help sufficient 
of need. Perhaps some of the illustration 
will need clear interpretation on your pai 
against such situations wherein one m 
that his son had faith and God returned 
from the war. Others also had faith but | 
God’s help in this same fashion. 

The promise made to Paul when his 
the flesh was not removed may be wo 
shared with those who are quietly lookin 
for the only help that can avail. “My 
sufficient for you.” The discipline of Gi 
when begun reveals that his strength 
perfect in our weakness. What experi 
you offer that substantiates this? Why 
need to learn this lesson today? 


Plan for Wesley Quarterly 


I. God delivers from oppression 
A. Account of Israel’s deliverance 
B. How is God at work today? 
C. Hindrances which prevent God’ 
ance 

II. Doing the impossible 
A. Impossible for man: possible fo1 
B. How we receive divine help 

III. Helping our helper 
A. Determine to go forward 
B. Develop resources for strength 
C. Do your best—leave it with God 


“God delivered the Hebrews from op} 
(Ownbey). In the Hebrew religion this i 
the earliest example of God at work red: 
people from oppression. It is an insight 
nature of God, however, that continues 
the minds of Jews and Christians. Histor: 
quickly scanned and countless instancs 
where the forces of oppression have bs 
come. The persecution of Christians by t! 
government was overcome by the conv 
the Emperor, Constantine. The oppressi 
within the Church, of dissenting Christ 
overcome when the Spanish Inquisition 
feated by the destruction of the Spanish 
The oppression that stemmed from the | 
of the Nazi régimé was overcome by t! 
of the Nazi armies and allies. 

God is forever against oppression and 
jugation of human personalities for ma 
political gain. What he did for the Isr: 
they came to the sea, he is doing for oth: 
throughout the world. Do you feel God h 
in the granting of independence to Indi 
establishing of the State of Israel? Acc: 
this belief, can Russia forever continue it 
sive conquests and rule? What are the 
oppression prevalent within our soci 
which he would deliver his people? 
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“Moses Before the Burning Bush’; from an old print 
published in London. See Exodus 3:2-3. (Orient and 
Occident Photo.) 


The hindrances which would prevent God from 
accomplishing his purposes may be profitably con- 
sidered. The Israelites were a discouraged, fright- 
ened, complaining people. So are many today 
whom God would help. Add the words “unbeliev- 
ing,’ “unwilling,” “self-contented,’ and “mate- 
rialistic-minded,” and you have other modern 
hindrances. Class members may wish to discuss 
these at length and make a longer list on your 
blackboard. 

Is it ever right to ask a man to do the impos- 
sible? Real distinction exists between the absolute 
and the seemingly impossible. Servicemen in the 
Pacific during the last war coined the phrase, “The 
improbable we do immediately; the impossible 
takes a little longer.” Progress in history is the 
account of how men did today what was impos- 
sible yesterday. 

Moses commanded the Israelites to “go for- 
ward” and yet there was no humanly possible 
way for them to go forward. Forward they did go 
however; for what was impossible for man to do 
was possible for God and man. Columbus, sailing 
into the west, saw his men ready to commit 
mutiny. They believed they were ready to sail 
over one of the edges of a flat earth and be lost. 
Columbus could not prove differently—yet he 
commanded them to sail on. 

“There is no doubt whatever that in facing hard 
Situations we can receive divine help” (Chris- 





man). Does this statement have meaning for na- 
tions as well as people? If our nation purposed by 
God’s help to establish world peace, would the 
international picture be changed? Have we come 
to the place where we can do no more in our own 
strength and are now willing to turn to him for 
future power? 

If the lesson has effectively presented the scrip- 
tural account of the Israelites’ deliverance and 
has inspired the realization that God can and does 
help us, then our most important task is to devel- 
op the awareness that we must help our helper. 

Show how God needs helpers in all phases of 
life’s activities. The fertility of the soil, created 
by God, needs the help of the farmer to produce 
the harvest. The mineral deposits, placed by God 
in the bowels of the earth, need the help of the 
miner, the refiner, and the industrialist to become 
products that can greatly serve the needs of man. 
The minds of children and youth—which repre- 
sent God’s creative activity at its peak—need par- 
ents, teachers, and counselors to become those 
sensitive instruments of wisdom which can help 
direct humanity’s course. 

By our profession of faith in Christ as Lord 
and Saviour we become co-laborers with Jesus 
Christ. Continuously thereafter we will have to 
“go forward” in each new opportunity for service 
and Christian living. Obstacles arise, to be sure, 
but the dynamic of that first decision now makes 
it easier to believe that we can and must go for- 
ward. Is God’s help severely circumscribed be- 
cause of the lack of this decision? Are Christians 
today so bogged down in complainings, fears, and 
frustrations that they fail to respond to God’s call 
to go forward? 

Moses, you will remember, needed some evi- 
dence of God’s power at hand. His stick became 
that evidence. Christians today need the knowl- 
edge of God’s power available through them. This 
knowledge can only come as they develop the 
spiritual resources which God provides. What are 
the resources for strength and service which we 
may draw upon? How do we draw upon them? 
Are many of our failures caused by our lack of 
letting God’s power flow through us? The class 
might bow quietly in prayer as the session comes 
to a close. 


Love 


TEMPERANCE is love keeping itself entire and in- 
corrupt for God; fortitude is love bearing every- 
thing readily for the sake of God; justice is love, 
serving God only, and therefore ruling well all 
else, as subject to man; prudence is love making 
a right distinction between what helps it towards 
God and what might hinder it.—St. Augustine. 
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Nov. 18: Why Do We Need Rules? 


The Scripture lesson is Exodus 19:7-8a; 23:1-153. 


Laws reflect the social, cultural, and religious 
mores of a society. At times a minority group may 
establish themselves in the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of a government and radically 
change the legal pattern of a people’s life. 

In China the communist leaders are establishing 
laws necessary for the rule of communism. Such 
radical changes in their laws allow incidents like 
these to happen. “Counter-revolutionaries,” those 
not entirely in sympathy with the new régimé in 
China, are brought to a public trial. They are 
tried in large groups, the audience serving as the 
jury. The role of the judge is played by the 
communist chairman. The verdict, always “Guil- 
ty,” is often shouted by the audience before the 
prosecutor asks for it. 

Should your reaction to this practice be, “There 
ought to be a law against it,” then perhaps we are 
in a good position to begin the study of this 
lesson and answer the question, Why do we need 
rules? Remember also that this is the quarterly 
temperance lesson. Your findings and considera- 
tions should touch in some practical way this 
problem which is profoundly affecting our na- 
tional life. (See the article on pages 7-10.) 

Perhaps your purpose will be to help your 
members understand the basic laws of human be- 
havior; what gives them their validity; and what 
is necessary for them to be effective in human 
relations. The relationship of temperance to these 
considerations may be noted in particular. 

The covenant relationship established between 
Yahweh and the children of Israel proved to be 
the basis of their subsequent rules of conduct. 
The Mosaic Code is the oldest extant code of law 
based upon religious principles. 


“The Triumph of Gideon.” See Judges 7:19-23. (Pub- 


lishers’ Photo Service.) 




























The peoples who came with Mose 


Egypt were from many isolated tribes. T 


no organic unity. The force which brou 
people together was religion. While w 
one God, they began the process of beco 


people. Rules of conduct became indenti 


the sovereign will of their great deliv 
text represents the Israelites’ sincere af 
of faith in God and their purpose to 

divine commands. Religion became the c: 


new community relationship. Respect fo. 


laws was based upon their worship of G 


Lesson plans are presented in outline 


use with Adult Student and Wesley Q 


Plan for Adult Student 


I. The bases for rules and law 
A. As evidenced by the Israelites 


B. In our contemporary government 


C. In one’s individual life 

II. Some rules that help produce good 
A. Physical strength and health 
B. A discerning and learned mind 
C. A sensitive Christian spirit 

III. Some aspects of the alcoholic beve: 
problem 
A. Upon the individual 
B. Upon society 
C. In its advertising methods 


“Individual liberty under the proper 
of law” has been called the fundamental 
tion on which American democracy is b: 
basic principle of freedom always carri: 
the corollary of responsibility for the e: 
such freedom. Necessarily, wherever r¢ 
not self-imposed, society must enact th 
and laws which serve as outward ré 
The more highly developed the civiliz: 
more complex the system of restraints ca 
Primitive man knew the existence of 
number of legal restrictions known 
taboos. Modern man is so circumscribex 
process of meting out justice has beco 
the foremost activities of the state. 

Any consideration of the basis of law 
and the rules of conduct for the person 
evitably will reflect the religious and mo 
ing of that people or person. In the id 
laws and rules enhance and protect th: 
opposed to the evil. The good is always d« 
by one’s understanding of the nature o 
of his will for man. This is clearly se 
account of the giving of the law to M« 
much less clearly seen in laws dealing 
vidual and collective activities today. 

What other considerations have influ 
making of laws and rules of conduct? V 
say that religion is the basis for our le 
ture today? In international relations, u 
gious beliefs vary so widely, what can s¢ 
cohesive factor that can bring the peo 
world community? 
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“Skid Row: End of the Line.” Under a stairway behind the saloon, locked in embrace with the “empties” and other 


drunken men to keep warm, this group is unaware of the photographer or of the recent addition of an empty beer 
carton to their midst (right). (Photo by George Pickow from Three Lions.) 


It will be helpful if the attention of the class is 
drawn to factors which help produce good living 
for the individual. You might ascertain how many 
members of the class observe specific rules for 
physical, mental, and spiritual good living. How 
do most people regulate their activities in personal 
living? Are there basic principles which deter- 
mine action, or is each situation viewed from the 
standpoint of personal desire? 

The Christian religion teaches that the body 
should be regarded as a “temple of God.” Strong 
men are everywhere needed. When one through 
dissipation, neglect, or carelessness loses his 
physical health, he has robbed God of the oppor- 
tunity of working through a strong body. What if 
David Livingstone had known the same fate as 
another early missionary who, though well trained 
for missionary work and possessed by a desire to 
win souls for God, lost his health and died in the 
first year of his work? Our service depends upon 
our physical ability. Jesus asked James and John 
the question, “Are you able to drink the cup I 
drink?” Consider for a moment how good rules 
might help one avoid losing his health. 





If individuals and peoples are ever to attain the 
full stature of which we are capable, we will have 
to utilize to the fullest our mental faculties. Rules 
for good living will always regard the cultivation 
of that which represents the highest form of God’s 
creativity, man’s mind. This is the key that has 
unlocked the secrets of the physical universe and 
made her yield her treasures for our use. These 
treasures have not always been used for our good. 
Far too frequently the earth’s resources are spent 
wantonly. Learned minds which understand val- 
ues, ideals, and purposes as well as scientific facts, 
are greatly needed today if the impending disas- 
ters are to be avoided. What part does a sensitive 
Christian spirit have in determining the develop- 
ment of body and mind? Is it a sin willfully to 
injure your body? Is ignorance ever a sin? 

Close attention should be given the comments 
made by Cox describing the liquor problem. The 
abusive effects upon the individual person and 
upon society are well presented. You will be able 
to confront your members with such an array of 
facts and illustrations that they will doubtlessly 
feel that something ought to be done about it. Here 
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the alert teacher will bring the subject back to 
the place of law in society. This should not be a 
time for denouncing prohibition or defending its 
merits, but a time for constructively outlining the 
most practical legal steps that can be taken to 
alleviate the distress caused by liquor. 

Are you in favor of restricting the advertising 
of beer and liquor through such media as periodi- 
cals, radio, television? What steps should be taken 
to obtain the privilege of local option regarding 
liquor where such cannot be held? Can we help 
in the enforcement of laws already enacted dealing 
with drunkenness, drunk driving, and felonies 
committed while under influence of liquor? 


Plan for Wesley Quarterly 


I. Rules for character development 
A. Physical, mental, spiritual requirements 
B. The discipline of obedience 
C. Re-evaluation of objectives and methods 
II. Some inadequacies of rules 
A. Based upon custom, privilege, or expedi- 
ency 
B. Laws and lawlessness increase 
C. Basic religious principles needed 
III. Alcoholic beverages and character 
A. Injurious effect upon the person 
B. Influence in establishing custom and laws 
C. The threat of spiritual and cultural decline 


Psychologists today agree that character traits 
are evidenced and developed even in the earliest 
years of childhood. This may afford the opportu- 
nity for listing on the blackboard those physical, 
mental, and spiritual qualities required for a good 
character. If the class enters readily into the dis- 
cussion, the list may be long. Let the major signifi- 
cance of each suggestion be stated when given. 
Variances arising from differing basic principles 
should be noted and discussed. Do the suggestions 
indicate a belief that the body is sacred? Do 
Christian principles underlie the qualities listed? 
Is there a marked distinction in the mind of the 
members between character and Christian char- 
acter? 

“Paul regarded the code of rules as a school- 
master to furnish guidance to those who had not 
reached spiritual maturity” (Chrisman). Yet 
when he emphasized freedom from the law he did 
not decry the discipline of obedience. Obedience 
was gathered up into a spiritual response to God 
which was above the level of the command, “Thou 
shalt not.” Do you feel that a re-evaluation of our 
methods for establishing rules and laws should be 
undertaken? Do you look upon the legislative 
bodies of our nation as being motivated by a 
concern for the greatest good? 

Chrisman makes some marked comments about 
the inadequacy of rules. These will perhaps sug- 
gest many ridiculous and ineffective laws which 
clutter up the statute books of our land. The fact 
that often laws are made because of custom, privi- 
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lege, or expediency can be easily app 
Power politics, professional lobbying, and 
groups are all a part of the lawmaking 


today. Does this help us understand th« 


why lawlessness increases even with the 
of laws? Can the loyal American citizen 


say, “All that the government hath spo 
will do,” as the Israelites said to God? O 


feel the need of changing some of the | 
procedures of our land? 

Your emphasis upon the basic requir« 
law being those religious principles whi 
from the center of our faith, can be advan 
ly presented here. Destroy your religi« 
and you weaken the whole legal structu 
society. Strengthen the religious life 
strengthen the nation’s laws and its obe: 
them. 

The alcohol problem bears directly u; 
acter development. The effects of the u 


toxicating beverages upon the human bod 


and personality are well known. These eff: 
to be reiterated. Examine the list of 
given in the building of good character 


question: What effect does the use of « 


beverages have upon this quality? Does it 
or destroy? 

Deets Pickett of the Methodist Board 
perance asks, ‘““Why do men and women « 
and high attainments drink alcoho! w! 
know it is a drug? They conform even 
own hurt, for such is the power of tra 
custom, and of advertising.” So power! 
influence of custom and tradition that t! 
dealers are spending some two hundre 
dollars a year in advertising to help 
favorable atmosphere for the use of their } 

The Southeastern Jurisdiction Convo 
our church issued this statement. “We . 
our people to commit themselves to tot 
nence, and to support every movement t 
to remove the deadly curse from our sox 
express our disapproval of all liquor : 
ments wherever appearing and call uj; 
gress to take actions to ban such.” Do 
sonally support this position? What ca 
to help make it effective? Are you helpin 
the traditions and customs in your com) 
accordance with your Christian princip 
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Requirement for Peace 


NoTHING can set the will of man at 
universal good, which is not found in 
created, but in God alone. Hence God : 
fill the heart of man.—Thomas Aquinas 
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Music is a noble gift of God, next to 
—Martin Luther. 
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Nov. 25: What Does Worship Require of Us? 


The Scripture selections for this lesson are 
Exodus 29:43-46; 35:21-29. 


As we recognize that worship can quicken the 
conscience, feed the mind, purge the imagination, 
open the heart, and devote the will, we will realize 
that it is our greatest need and most sublime 
experience. This divine-human encounter, though 
potentially available to all, is far too frequently 
neglected. Evidence confronts us on every hand 
that man has not sought the Lord while he may 
be found nor called upon him while he was near. 
Spiritual malnutrition is the inevitable result. 
Before we can see more evidence of God’s will 
being done, we must learn to worship. In learning 
to worship we must know what worship requires 
of us. 

Casual observation of some forms and modes 
of worship as practiced by segments of the body 
of Christ causes us to wonder if these Christians 
really know what worship requires. The handling 
of snakes; the drinking of poisonous solutions; 
the expressing of one’s aroused emotions through 
contortions of rolling, jerking, and shouting; the 
syncopating of religious songs and hymns—these 
are worship practices of some who acknowledge 
the same God we do. Our responsibility, it seems, 
must be to so portray the true art of worship that 
its influence will finally pervade and change such 
groups as these. 

The Scripture offers a study of the early Is- 
raelites in their worship experiences. It is note- 
worthy that such careful details were given for 
the ordering of the tabernacle, its furnishing, and 
the setting apart of the priesthood. This lesson 
should help the members understand that certain 
disciplines are required if one is to derive the 
greatest value from worship. Questions which will 
prove provocative, if kept in mind during this 
study, include: How best may one realize God’s 
presence in worship? What techniques assist one 
in worshiping? Do stewardship and offering play 
a vital part? 

Lesson study plans are offered as suggestions 
for teaching from Adult Student and Wesley 
Quarterly. 


Plan for Adult Student 


I. The Israelites at worship 
A. Erection of the tent 
B. Establishing the priesthood 
C. Willingness in giving 

II. Values derived from worship 
A. Fashioning of individual and civilization 
B. Giving of a sense of perspective 
C. Renewing of faith, courage, hope 

III. Disciplines for worship 
A. How shall we appear before God 
B. Aids in corporate worship 
C. Hindrances found in public worship 


Though some scholars believe the details given 
in Exodus regarding the tabernacle come from a 
later time, it is unquestionably known that during 
the wilderness experience Yahweh had his own 
tent and establishment. Those who were known as 
priests served him and performed the various 
religious rites for the people. 

The most generous response on the part of the 
Israelites as they provided the necessities and ac- 
couterments for their place of worship is inspiring. 
The statement “the people were restrained from 
bringing” offers quite a contrast to modern-day 
worshipers. The fact that during 1950 twenty-nine 
billion dollars were spent out of our national in- 
come for past wars and present defense as com- 
pared to three and one-half billion dollars for all 
productive philanthropy and private education, 
shows the modern trend. The place of religion as 
denoted according to the per capita spending of 
the American Christian is very low. Twenty times 
as much money was spent on clothing, accessories, 
and jewelry as on welfare and religion in 1950. 
Two and a half times as much went for drink as 
for medical care. Three times as much was spent 
on tobacco as on private education and research. 

Is there any relation between a man’s spending 
and his religion? What attitude is most prevalent 
regarding church giving? Can people really wor- 
ship when they are unwilling to give? 

Civilization, like a person, is fashioned by the 
true values of the things it worships. The 
true worship of God can result in changed and 
ennobled personalities and in a more Christlike 
world. No one yet has been able to justly appraise 
the potential value of one hour spent in the wor- 
ship of God. Could the cloaks of obscurity that 
surround each others’ lives be removed, we should 
doubtlessly find that all that is the highest, the 
finest, and best in our lives are the result of sub- 
mitting ourselves to the refining presence of God. 
The habit and regular practice of worship is as 
needed as daily food. Yet, on any Lord’s Day in 
the year there will be more church members 
absent than there will be present. Certainly it is 
not because they nor society do not need these 
services. It is more than likely the result of indif- 
ference, carelessness and lack of spiritual zeal. 

What is your appraisal of the church member 
who only comes on Easter day? Why do members 
of civic organizations and lodges have a greater 
regard for attending these meetings than they do 
their church services? Wherein lies our hope for 
strengthening church attendance? 

How to keep our Christian perspective in a 
world where evil forces continue seemingly to 
thwart the purposes of God is one of our major 
problems. Remember the blind man at Bethsaida? 
Jesus had laid his hands on the blind eyes. The 
man said, “I see men; but they look like trees, 
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walking.” The Scripture adds, “Then again he 
laid his hands upon his eyes; and he. . . was re- 
stored.” When we find it hard to see clearly how 
we shall decide and what we shall do, we need 
to have the touch of Jesus’ influence upon us 
again and again. Worship provides the oppor- 
tunity. 

As a practical way of testing our Christian 
perspective, you might have members quote or 
read passages from the Sermon on the Mount, and 
then compare the general conduct of today with 
these injunctions. Do we see life through the 
lenses of New Testament teaching or through the 
lenses of personal interest and desire? A congrega- 
tion recently ousted a young associate minister 
because he felt he must uphold Jesus’ ethic of 
love and declared himself a pacifist. Which had 
lost their perspective, the minister or the church? 
Is there any danger of the ministry or the church 
at large losing its Christian perspective? Has it 
done so in the past? 

Worship renews the spiritual qualities of life 
like the rains renew the freshness of the earth. 
Visualize a burdened mother, a husband tempted 
to the point of falling, and a young person, eager 
and ready to discover the meaning of life, all en- 
tering a place of worship. See them as their spirits 
rise to meet God. See them as the mother’s bur- 
den is lifted and calm assurance is given; the 
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“No one yet has been able to justly appraise the potential value of one hour spent in the worship of Go¢ 
W. Mohney. Above—Sanctuary of First Methodist Church, Gatlinburg, Tennessee. (Photo by Jerome Dr 











husband, filled with new strength, gox 
a new spirit to live above the old tempt 
the youth feels the surge of new lif 
through his body as he arises from n 
surrender and dedication to God. 

This is all the ever recurring miracl: 
tery of worship. It is like being in a 
and entering a great lock at some might 
waterway and being lifted by the w: 
above until you can go out into the dee; 
the lake high above where you ente1 
experience needed during days like 1 
we always able to have our lives enrich 
worship? 

Disciplines in worship can be outlin: 
ing a copy of The Methodist Hymnal 
the order of service listed on the 
Careful consideration has been given 
lishing of the various orders of wo! 
might let the class tell which parts of t] 
service help them most. 

Hindrances to private and public w: 
be stressed. Cox calls attention to man 
which are all too frequent in the aver: 
of worship. Perhaps your class will d: 
become more conscious of such hind: 
seek through personal conduct and ii 
overcome them. You might ask that al 
of the class attend the morning worsh 
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Plan for Wesley Quarterly 


I. Comments on the text 

A. God is to be served by our best 
B. A real approach to God is not easy 
C. Dedication at heart of worship 

II. Significant parts of worship 
A. Prayer 
B. Music and hymns 
C. Sermon or meditation 
D. Giving 

III. Requirements for group worship 
A. Church building and appointments 
B. Attendance upon divine services 
C. Ministers and leaders of worship 


“God is to be served with the very best that 
man can offer” (Ownbey). The Israelites’ first ex- 
perience of providing the necessities for worship 
shows their willingness to give their best. Later 
when sacrifices were offered, they too were to be 
the best of the flock or herd. Contrast some preva- 
lent attitudes and practices of worship today with 
those of Israel. Worshipers arriving late and talk- 
ing before and during the service, lack of atten- 
tion and concentration—these are some of the 
ways in which we today fail to give our best in 
worship. 

Worship is an art and art must be learned. It 
is not possible for the novice fully to understand, 
appreciate, and participate in all forms of a wor- 
ship ritual. Part of the worship experience, such 
as forms, methods, and meaning, can be taught. 
Realization of devotion, dedication, and com- 
munion cannot be reduced to teaching techniques. 
They must be experienced. Even as one cannot 
teach the ecstasy of love, so one cannot communi- 
cate fully the sublime experience of worship. Do 
our people have difficulty in experiencing true 
worship? Does the difficulty lie within the person 
or the church? How may the problem be over- 
come? (See the article, “Law and Faith in the 
Bible,” pages 11-13.) 

“Prayer is one of the most important elements 
in public worship” (Chrisman). Here we come 
face to face with the disciplines required for 
true worship. Praying with the minister who leads 
the prayer is not always easy. Perhaps it may not 
always seem worth while. Yet it can be as vitally 
effective in the spiritual life of the individual as 
private prayer. Enter the sanctuary in a spirit of 
prayer. When prayers are offered, have your own 
soul before God. Join in spirit in the thanksgiving, 
the confession of sin, and the petitions offered. 
Renew your solemn vow of dedication before 
closing. 

If worship is a fine art, perhaps the music could 
be considered the finest of the fine arts. Sacred 
music has long known a distinction that outranks 
and outlasts secular music. How appropriate that 
this should become one of God’s disciplines for a 
worship experience. 

Music creates the atmosphere of worship as the 


prelude begins. It expresses the deep feelings of 
the worshipers as they join in the great hymns of 
the Church. It inspires them to look up unto the 
Lord and behold his wondrous works as the choir 
and vocalists sing their anthems. Its effect cannot 
be reproduced through any other medium. Natu- 
rally it requires effort, skill, and a love of the 
beautiful to improve the ministry of music. Is 
your church a singing church? If not, why? How 
could you have better singing? 

Worship, I believe, requires that we shall use 
our minds in the thinking through of some great 
theme or problem of life, as God would direct us. 
This is the role of the sermon in public worship, 
the meditation in private worship. Paul champions 
the place of the sermon by saying, “It pleased God 
through the folly of what we preach to save those 
who believe.” The sermon is the center of the 
Protestant worship service. The priestly function 
of the pastor has been subordinated to the 
prophetic role. “Thus saith the Lord” is a cry that 
is as badly needed in the twentieth century as it 
was in the days of Amos or Isaiah. 

Preaching is valuable only as the truths and 
convictions received by the hearers are directed 
into channels of Christian living. Too many who 
worship today are content to let the sermon be 
an emotional bath instead of the invigorating, life- 
giving power for Christian living. Do you judge 
the sermon by the results evidenced in human 
behavior? Does it take a great orator to proclaim 
God’s truths? Consider the disciples. What can 
you do to enhance the effectiveness of the Sunday 
sermon? 

Some consideration has been given the present- 
ing of tithes and gifts in worship under the lesson 
for Adult Student. This affords an excellent op- 
portunity to emphasize the stewardship theme as 
you comment on the generous response of the Is- 
raelites. Our emphasis should be upon one wor- 
shiping through giving rather than one giving to 
the preacher, to the building fund, or for mission- 
ary work. This keeps the giving Christ-centered 
rather than self-centered. 

Such worship experiences as we enjoy each 
Sunday in our churches are made possible only 
through the efforts of the laity as they construct 
church buildings, win persons for Christ through 
evangelism, and train young men for the ministry. 
See how broad the responsibilities are for the 
people who would worship God. 

Here again you may show how all of these 
responsibilities are administered by the giving of 
tithes and gifts by the laity. It might be well to 
show how the World Service dollar is broken 
down and applied to building churches, evan- 
gelising, training ministers, and all related work. 

Without the sacrificial labors and gifts of those 
who have gone before, we could not worship as 
we do today. What permanent contribution are we 
making that those who follow us may worship as 
we do? 
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On the Chaos of American Education 


Gop 1n Erucation, by Henry P. Van Dusen; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951; 118 pp. $2.00. 


Here is another volume to add to the growing 
literature in the field of religion and education. 
Dr. Van Dusen believes that American education 
is largely aimless and chaotic, just because it has 
no considered principle of coherence. 

The philosophical positions of individualism, 
modernism, scientism, and dualism begun by 
Descartes lie at the bottom of our trouble. These 
intellectual traditions have been reinforced by 
other influences of the Western world, notably in 
America. 

The net result has been the assumption that re- 
ligion has little if any place in general education 
and that God, if not unreal, is irrelevant to the 
concerns of education. 

What is required is the reaffirmation of the 
organic unity of truth and of the worth of tradi- 
tion; the restoration of the central place of reli- 
gion; and the acknowledgment of the Living God 
as the foundation of both learning and life. A brief 
review is made of the many state universities and 
other state schools which have made provision, 
in one way or another, for the teaching of religion. 

This “tract for the times” is concerned for the 
most part with higher education. But a closing 
chapter in the nature of an appendix discusses the 
problems of public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. Dr. Van Dusen believes that the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Champaign Case was 
couched in unfortunately ambiguous language. 
He believes it needs to be supplemented by a less 
sweeping and more precise legal opinion. 

—GERALD E. KNOFF 


Two Thousand Years in a Nutshell 


BrsLtE History Dicest, by Elmer W. K. Mould; 
Exposition Press, 1950; 201 pp., index, $3.00. 


Elmer W. K. Mould, who made the people of 
Bible times come to life and walk around before 
him in his earlier book, Essentials of Bible His- 
tory, now has skillfully condensed the high lights 
of the Judaeo-Christian story from about 2000 B.c. 
to A.D. 100 into a very readable and attractive little 
book. 

In an introductory chapter, “What It Is All 
About,” Dr. Mould divides the history into eight 
epochs. Then each epoch has a chapter of its own. 

Each chapter has at least one chart indicating 
the principal persons and events of that era. 
There are twenty-one maps, each conveniently 
located near the text that refers to it. Each chapter 
begins with a synopsis of what has gone on before, 
so that one can study any one chapter in relation 
to the others without reading the whole book. 
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There are insets describing the part of th« 


that gives background for each of the p 


“They Wandered Around” is the title 


chapter on the early nomads. It includ: 
stories of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Josep! 
Moses. Almost every statement is supporte 


biblical reference, and there is an inset g 
brief description of the Book of Genesis. 

“They Took Over Palestine” comes ne 
story of the occupation. In this chapter th 


many references to archaelogical informat 


well as to biblical references. There are b 
sets about the Books of Joshua and Judg 
chapter takes the history up through Sau! 

The story of the kingdom under Dav 


Solomon is called “There Was a Dual Mona 


There is an interesting chart of David's ; 
mental organization and another one of Sok: 

“Then There Were Two Kingdoms”’ i 
This chapter tells the story of the divisior 
kingdom and traces the history of the tw 
the fall of the Northern Kingdom. Cha: 
maps help keep the dynasties and rulers cl« 

A short chapter on “Only One Kingdoi 
follows the kingdom of Judah until its fal! 


“Displaced Persons and Their Resett| 
tells of the Exile and the restoration. T! 


reaching influences on the literature and 
are mentioned. 

The story of the Jews in the period b 
the Testaments is described in the chapte 
Before the Year One.” It covers the sp) 
Hellenism begun under Alexander the Gr: 
persecution of those who refused to acce} 
new practices, and the rise and fall of the 
bean kingdom. 

The last chapter, “Christianity Starts, 
the high lights of the history of the Jews 
the life of Jesus and some of the influen: 
by the early Church. 

The book is written for the average : 
woman who wants something easy to read, 
whose main points are clearly made withou 
fit of extensive annotation and obscure s\ 
language. Dr. Mould is in general not d: 
in his statements. 

He does not attempt to support his posi 
disputed issues, but simply states his own 
sion. For example, he says, “. . . Jesus w 
in Bethlehem of Judea, about the year 6 ! 
gives some reasons for this date, but d 
discuss other dates that have been sugge 
general he follows the Bible story, interpr 
good biblical scholarship, perhaps a littl: 
conservative side. 

This book will be an excellent resource 
teacher of adults who are studying the Adu 


Course. 
—J. JOSEPHINE LE 
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God and the Meaning of Existence 


Gop MAKES THE DIFFERENCE, by Edwin McNeill 
Poteat; Harper & Brothers, 1951; 242 pp., $3.00. 


This book, by the pastor of Pullen Memorial 
Baptist Church, Raleigh, North Carolina, attempts 
to show how the fact of God in the universe clari- 
fies our concepts as to the meaning of existence. 
His thesis is that God makes the difference in 
all our thought about nature, man, the family, 
government, love, death, and immortality. 

This reviewer was particularly interested in the 
fresh note sounded by Dr. Poteat in his discussion 
of God and immortality. He briefly sums up recent 
scientific experiments in extra-sensory perception, 
quoting a leading authority as saying, “Unless 
the scientists are prepared to postulate that a 
great many persons of high academic standing 
are either knaves or fools, they are bound to ac- 
cept telepathy as a fact of nature.” 

Dr. Poteat goes on to say that, though caution 
must be exercised in investigating psychic phe- 
nomena, “we can, we believe, accept without qual- 
ification the fact that since all sensory communica- 
tion is the manifestation of low-frequency energy 
radiations while we are in the flesh, there may be 
scientific grounds for holding that communica- 
tion after death is possible where there is available 
sufficiently sensitive apparatus for receiving these, 
as yet, incalculably high-frequency emanations.” 
And he quotes a scientist who remarked, follow- 
ing the 1945 session of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science: “If the men 
assembled here had courage proportionate to their 
knowledge, they would announce that the ‘im- 
mortality of the soul’ was now within reach of 
definitive scientific proof.” 

Dr. Poteat gives it as his considered judgment 
that “It is even possible that persons who have 
passed beyond the physical phase of life without 
having lost the radioactive essence of their being 
can communicate by means of high-frequency 
radiation with living persons who are sufficiently 
sensitive to receive them. The long identification 
of such phenomena with black art and the novelty 
of its advancement by careful and qualified 
scientists must not be allowed to turn us away 
from the possibilities that may be found within 
this approach to the’ mystery of survival.” 

Here is a new approach to the subject of im- 
mortality and the Resurrection. It might well be 
thought through by teachers before they handle 
the next Easter lesson. 

—Lynpon B. PHIFER 


Terror—an Instrument of Modern 
Government 


Tue AcE or Terror, by Leslie Paul; Beacon Press, 
1951; 256 pp., $3.00. 


Why has terror become an accepted instrument 


of government, so that fanatical defenders of 
class or nation, or even humanity, accept it as a 
matter of course? This is the question which Les- 
lie Paul seeks to answer in The Age of Terror. 

In trying to answer this question, Leslie Paul 
goes into the backgrounds of European history, 
examines the geography of Europe, the develop- 
ment of the nation-state, and the economic prob- 
lems of the Western nations. Then he examines 
the ideologies which have contended for the 
allegiance of modern man, showing how these 
faiths have led to loss of human dignity and a 
reign of terror. There are chapters on Marxism 
and Communism, on the dilemma of social-democ- 
racy, and on anarchism and fascism. 

The chapters on “Stalin and the Terror” and 
“What Happened to Germany” are very revealing 
of the depths to which man can fall once he has 
lost hold upon a God who transcends his personal 
preferences and places upon him an unalterable 
obligation for achieving justice in society. 

When man rejects God, he may give lip service 
to dead values, but in practice no restraints exist 
any longer to the exercise of power. “It was the 
lust to impose man’s irresponsible will on the 
world which whipped up the whirlwind of change 
in the last century and which conjured up in its 
turn the nihilism which has achieved its world 
victories in this.” 

But there is hope that Europeans who became 
demonical through adherence to blasphemous 
racial theories, dreams of universal conquest, and 
lust for things may rise again to seek for a truly 
human civilization. Mr. Paul’s last chapter deals 
with the necessity and the hope for a reorientation 
of Europe. 

For adult groups who want a provocative book 
for discussion of contemporary affairs in the light 
of Christian faith, The Age of Terror will provide 
helpful forum material. 

—Wooprow GEIER 


How Christians Confront Culture 


Curist AND CULTURE, by H. Richard Niebuhr; 
Harper and Brothers, 1951; 256 pp., $3.50. 


This book is a detailed analysis of the five main 
viewpoints which Christians have taken toward 
the culture in which they found themselves. The 
fundamental attitudes toward culture are: 

1. Christ against culture, an attitude which 
characterized primitive Christianity as it met the 
hostility of Roman society. Many pacifists of the 
Leo Tolstoy type hold this view. 

2. The Christ of culture, an identification of 
Christianity with the culture. Christians who 
identify with “the American way of life” fall into 
this classification. 

3. Christ above culture, a moderate view which 
affirms that Christ enters our world and reconciles 
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it to himself and assumes responsibility for the 
ordering of human institutions. This view, devel- 
oped most fully by Thomas Aquinas, prevailed in 
the Middle Ages. 

4. Christ and culture in paradox, the funda- 
mental view of Luther which presents the Chris- 
tian as owing allegiance both to Christ and to 
Caesar at different times and in different ways. 

5. Christ transforming culture, a view taught 
by Augustine and John Calvin. This view asserts 
that Christ can and will completely convert man 
and society. 

After discussing these views at length, Dr. 
Niebuhr, who is a member of the Yale Divinity 
School faculty, shows that each of them contains 
valuable truths for the Christian. Then he pre- 
sents some suggestions for the Christian’s in- 
dividual answer as he seeks to witness to his faith 
in society. 

This book is for the more thoughtful and studi- 
ous teacher. 

—Wooprow GEIER 


Other Notices 


WILLIAM TEMPLE’S TEACHING, edited by A. E. 
Baker; The Westminster Press, 1951; 202 pp., 
$3.00. 


This is an anthology of Archbishop Temple’s 
writings on the fundamental issues of faith and 
life. To read these statements on a multitude of 
problems is to appreciate anew the brilliance and 
the saintliness of the greatest church statesman of 
our century. 

Students who want an understanding of the 
things Archbishop Temple stood for will find 
this volume useful; for the statements of the 
British primate are relevant to the complex re- 
ligious and social problems we face now. 
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CurisTIAN Love, by Paul E. Johnson; Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1951; 240 pp., $3.00. 


This is a discussion of the meaning of Christian 
love for the individual, the family, and the com- 
munity. It is a study for the serious student, not 
the layman. 
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ABOUT THE GOSPELS, by C. H. Dodd; Cambridge 
University Press, 1950; 45 pp., $1.00. 


This little book, by a renowned British scholar, 
was made up from four radio addresses delivered 
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over the British Broadcasting Corporati: 


Dodd achieved in his broadcasts a very 


clear, and imaginative style. He made th: 


of the New Testament live for modern li 


The charm of these addresses has been r 


in the book. The result is four discussion 
Gospels that will give the lay teacher a ne 
grasp of the meaning of these Christian \ 


THE Minp’s ADVENTURE, by Howard Low 
Westminster Press, 1950; 154 pp., $2.50 


This book contains an analysis of hig! 
cation in America and its relation to tl! 
of our civilization. Dr. Lowry, who is pre 
the College of Wooster, thinks that th« 
that ignores religion cannot be liberal at 
he describes the process by which man 
colleges, organized originally for Christia 
tion, have surrendered to the secular sp 
pervades the American scene. He also mal 
helpful suggestions of ways Christian 
may be given its rightful place. 

Though this book will be of primary ir 
teachers and administrators in instit 
higher learning, it will also have value 
thoughtful parent. 


WITH SINGLENESS OF Heart, by Gerald F 
Harper & Brothers, 1951. 157 pp. Pri 


This is a book of eight sermons on ths 
ministry. 


Reviewers 


Gerald E. Knoff is associate executive 
of the Division of Christian Education, 
Council of the Churches of Christ in t! 
States of America. 

J. Josephine Leamer is assistant 
adult publications, Editorial Division, 
Board of Education. 

Lyndon B. Phifer is associate edito1 
publications, Editorial Division, Genera! 
Education. 

Woodrow Geier is associate editor 
publications, Editorial Division Genera! 
Education. 
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The Learning for Life discussions for this 
month, November (found in the quarterly, Learn- 
ing for Life), are on “The Protestant Church in 
Latin America.” This is a course designed to help 
adults understand some of the problems and 
achievements of Protestant Christianity in Latin 
America and to make clear why Protestants think 
it necessary to have missions in countries that 
are predominantly Roman Catholic. It will help 
adults see more clearly what Protestantism means, 
wherever it is found, and will give them a greater 
appreciation of their own church. 

In the first session on “The Reformation Carries 
On,” Hugh C. Stuntz, president of Scarritt 
College for Christian Workers and for years a 
missionary in Latin America, points out the 
factors that gave rise to the Protestant Reforma- 
tion under Luther and then shows how many of 
these same conditions are found today in Latin 
America. 

Dr. Stuntz lists four great affirmations of Prot- 
estantism, as follows: “1. The reformers affirmed 
that every person has direct access to God, with- 
out the intervention of priest or hierarchy.” “2. 
Protestants reached the conclusion that every 
man should have free access to the truth of 
Scripture for himself.” “3. The reformers also 
believed in religious liberty.” “4. Another Protes- 
tant principle has to do with the spiritual nature 
of Christianity.” 

The second session is “A Spiritual Vacuum.” 
Dr. Stuntz points out that “there exists in Latin 
America a spiritual vacuum. Thinking people are 
not concerned about spiritual matters. It is a 
mark of naiveté in university circles for a student 
or a graduate to show interest in a religious prob- 
lem. The departments of philosophy in most of 
the Latin American universities have adopted a 
basic belief in materialism. The consequence is 
that intellectual leadership to bring about the 
social, moral, and spiritual reforms so sorely 
needed is simply not there. 

“Spiritual indifference, scriptural illiteracy, and 
a lack of moral concern have produced conditions 
in Latin America which challenge the faith of 
those who seek to make Christ the Saviour and 
Lord of Life. . . . To revive faith in Christ, to 
reinterpret Christ as he is to be found in the New 
Testament, to help build a Christian and demo- 
cratic society in countries which have not had a 
fair chance to know the living Christ—these pur- 
poses challenge and justify Protestant effort.” 

The third session is entitled, “The Affirming 


Flame.” “In Latin America the affirming flame 
of evangelical Christianity was kindled 150 years 
ago, coinciding with the efforts of patriotic citi- 
zens to secure their freedom from the colonial 
powers of Europe and the domination of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. . .. In the midst of 
this struggle, Protestants, or ‘Evangelicals’ as 
they should be called, have made a real contribu- 
tion to civil liberty, democracy, religious freedom, 
morality, and spiritual life. . . . The fact that in 
nearly every Latin American country govern- 
ments have been eager to welcome and to recog- 
nize the value of Evangelical work is irrefutable 
proof that it creates good will.... 

“The apostles were inspired by the living 
Christ. Their lives were transformed by the Res- 
urrection; they went out to win the world, in- 
spired by that faith. Protestants have returned 
to that central gospel. We believe it to be the 
crucial fact of Christianity, and our chief task is 
to make the living Christ known to mankind. 

“Tt is that affirmation .. . which has attracted 
unbelievers and the disillusioned to the Evangeli- 
cal church in Latin America. As in the days of 
the Apostles, the ‘power of God for salvation’ is 
transforming the lives of many thousands each 
year from indifference to zeal in the service of the 
living Christ.” 

The last session is on “High Visibility.” 

“A minority group which openly affirms re- 
ligious beliefs at variance with those of the ma- 
jority and seeks to live on a moral plane above 
the common level enjoys high visibility... . 

“ . . High visibility has definite advantages. It 
creates a community of concern among the mem- 
bers; it demands moral and spiritual living that 
is above average; it develops loyalty and devotion 
to Christ that issues in real sacrificial service. 
Where persecution is the penalty for faith, there 
only the faithful serve. ... 

“, . The Evangelical Church in Latin America 
has nearly tripled its membership in the past 
twelve years. To an atmosphere of spiritual in- 
difference and moral apathy the gospel of Jesus 
Christ has always brought new vigor.” 

Next month, December, the Learning for Life 
discussions are on “Are You Prepared to Grow 
Older?” This is a course for young and middle- 
aged adults in which they can discuss some of 
the Christian resources they should be building 
into their lives in order to meet problems with 
faith and hope at any age. These discussions 
should challenge adults of all ages to more sig- 
nificant Christian living. 


7 7 7 


As long as people are hungry and jobless we 
are going to have communism, because it is a way 
of life that seems to be a panacea—a cure-all for 
the ills of those who are destitute.—Senator Estes 
Kefauver. 
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FORUM RESOURCES 








DO you have some groups of adults who get to- 
gether more or less regularly for informal discus- 
sions? The Sunday-evening fellowship is a time 
when some of these groups may meet. Some 
groups meet at other times. For these groups, 
there are materials in Adult Student and ADULT 
TEACHER which can be used as the basis for 
discussions. 

The following resources are available in Adult 
Student this month. 

“What Would You Do?”—The two _ short 
stories for discussion this month are entitled “A 
Frustrated Citizen” and “Too Many Irons in the 
Fire.” In the first story, a citizen who has written 
to his congressman, outlining a positive program 
for world peace, receives a noncommittal reply 
and feels a sense of frustration. “What’s the 
use?” In the second story, an active churchwoman 
is suffering from migraine headaches. Is she giv- 
ing herself too freely to church and community 
causes? Does she have too many irons in the fire? 
At what points should she cut down on the num- 
ber of her service activities? 

The third cover page of the ADULT TEACHER 
contains guidance material for leaders of groups 
using these stories. 

A Book to Discuss.—The book to discuss this 
month is If This Be Religion—, by Frederick K. 
Stamm. It is printed in Adult Student under the 
heading “A Criticism of Present-Day Religion,” 
by Woodrow Geier. Mr. Geier suggests questions 
for the discussion of this challenging book. 

Magazine Features.—Magazine stories and arti- 
cles that may be discussed in informal groups 
are: 

“The Test,” a short story (with a problem simi- 
lar to those in the “What Would You Do?” 
series), by Kathleen Oliver Puryear. 

“According to the Ads,” by Browne Sampsell, 
in which some of the astounding claims of cig- 
arette companies are critically analyzed. 

“Supplement on Smoking,” a book review that 
affords supplementary facts for the discussion of 
the foregoing problem. 

“Young Adults, Let’s Look at the Liquor 
Problem,” by Elizabeth Dimmlich—a frank facing 
of the liquor situation by a concerned young 
adult. 

“How to Participate in a Group,” by Robert S. 
Clemmons—constructive guidance’ for members 
of adult groups in the church school. 

There are a number of book reviews in ADULT 
TEACHER on pages 44, 45, and 46 that may be used 
as the basis for discussion. If a group decides to 
discuss a book, be sure to get the book and have 
at least several—preferably all—of the members 
of the group read it before the discussion. It is 
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well for the leader to work out some di: 
questions on the book before he meets v 
group. 

It is not necessary that the members 
group agree with the position of the au 


the reviewer when they discuss a book. It 
portant, however, that they read the boo 
fully enough that they can evaluate his } 
fairly. Adults will want to be sure that t! 


derstand what it is the author is trying 
before they attempt to pass judgment. 

God in Education, by Henry P. Van Dus 
give adults an opportunity to discuss tl! 
timely question of the place of religion i: 
education. 


God Makes the Difference, by Edwin |! 


Poteat and reviewed by Lyndon B. 


should provide the basis for several infor: 


cussions.. Adults in a group may consid: 
own thinking about the various subjects 
and how God makes a difference to them 
areas of experience. 

The Age of Terror, by Leslie Paul, revic 
Woodrow Geier, will make the basis of 


discussion by a group of adults who are in‘ 
in analyzing the factors at work in conten 


history. The leader should be sure in di 


this book that his group does not go aw: 


a sense of despair in the face of the terr 
have come to pass in Europe. He should 


to allow the group time to consider the elen 
hope based on Christian faith in God’s red: 


power. 


Christ and Culture, by H. Richard NN 
reviewed by Woodrow Geier, may be discu 
a group who want to do some rather seriou 


in this area. To make the discussion pert 
the group, the leader may ask members to 
ways in which they themselves have fou: 
in taking the various Christian attitudes d: 
in the book toward their own culture. 
There is a brief notice of William 1 


Teaching, edited by A. E. Baker. This bo 


be used as a basis for discussing the Ch 
relation to such matters as politics, w 
nomics, education, art, literature, and oth: 

The article, “Thanksgiving, 1951,” on 
may be used during Thanksgiving wee! 
basis for a discussion. 


The Grand Row 


BASEBALL without umpires would be 
row. Democracy without law would be : 
—Justice Wiley B. Rutledge. 
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GUIDANCE FOR LEADERS 


Tus guidance is based on two short stories in 
Adult Student, third cover page, for November. 
Read the stories carefully and write out in a sen- 
tence the problem involved in each. 

Keep a discussion pattern in mind as you plan 
for the discussion and as you guide the group in 
thinking out a solution of each problem. Such a 
pattern usually includes six steps: 

1. Stating the problem as briefly and clearly as 
possible. 

2. Defining important terms. 

3. Deciding on a goal for discussion. 

4. Analyzing the problem. 

5. Considering various solutions. 

6. Choosing the best solution. 


1. A Frustrated Citizen 


It is unlikely that all members of the group 
will have read the story in Adult Student. It 
would be well, therefore, to have it read aloud 
by someone who can do so naturally and 
unhurriedly. 

Give the group time to think it over as you 
point out some of the implications of Mr. Michel- 
sen’s frustrating experience after writing a letter 
to his congressman. Say: 

“Perhaps some of you have received similar 
noncommittal letters from congressmen or sena- 
tors. Do you feel frustrated too? Perhaps our 
problem to discuss is this: How can we overcome 
a feeling of frustration when we seem to get no- 
where in persuading our representatives in 
Congress? Can you think of a better statement 
of the problem?” 

Pause and invite revisions of the statement. 
When the problem statement satisfies all, define 
necessary terms. Perhaps the word “frustration” 
needs clarification. Is it a mere feeling? Webster 
says that “to frustrate” is “to render vain or in- 
effectual.” What other terms need defining? 

It would be better to limit the discussion to the 
feeling of frustration in connection with writing 
letters to congressmen and senators. 

What factors in the problem need to be con- 
sidered? The congressman’s apparent attitude of 
indifference? Or did the congressman actually 
see Mr. Michelsen’s letter? Could some assistant 
in his office have written the formal reply? 


Perhaps the congressman would get around 
later to studying Mr. Michelsen’s plan. Possibly, 
on the other hand, he had no use for this “Point 
IV stuff” and wished to proceed on the one line 
of rearmament and mobilization as the way to 
stop communism. If so, would Mr. Michelsen 
waste his time in suggesting economic and tech- 
nical assistance to the world’s underprivileged 
peoples? 

Now consider what Mr. Michelsen might do 
in the future. One obvious answer would be to 
cut out writing letters to congressmen. In the 
story his wife suggests another: Try the two 
United States senators. They might be more re- 
ceptive to her husband’s ideas. Maybe Mr. 
Michelsen should write a shorter letter—boil 
down his idea, if possible, to a single page. Per- 
haps he should accompany it with clippings or 
other supporting data. And could he use more 
persuasive language in his letters? 

Mr. Michelsen could (1) admit failure and quit 
writing letters to congressmen, (2) write his 
senators instead, (3) write a different and shorter 
type of letter, (4) make his letters more per- 
suasive, (5) accompany them with supporting 
data, (6) what else? Let the group decide. 


L Too Many Irons in the Fire 


Have the story from Adult Student read. Speak 
briefly about the problem involved, stopping short 
of suggesting possible solutions. 

Then ask someone to state Mrs. Kersten’s prob- 
lem in a sentence. Could it be something like this: 
What can a capable woman do when a great many 
community activities call for her leadership or 
participation? 

Do any terms in this question need definition? 

Ask members of the group to point out various 
factors in the problem. List upon the blackboard 
key words from their suggestions if possible. Per- 
haps Mrs. Kersten’s migraine headaches result 
from a physical condition needing a physician’s 
attention, and are not necessarily caused by her 
load as a churchwoman and committee member. 
On the other hand, her husband apparently sees 
a causal factor in these activities. He wants to 
safeguard her health, though he is obviously 
proud of her success as a servant of her church 
and community. 

What about the point that by taking on too 
many things she may not be able to do any one 
of them really well? Is that an important factor? 
What other considerations need analysis before 
solutions are suggested by the group? Would one 
possible solution be to try to recruit and train 
new workers, especially from the ranks of 
younger adults, to take her place on some of the 
committees, the Red Cross drives, and the like? 
In what other ways might Mrs. Kersten handle 
her problem? Which would be the best of these? 

—Lynpon B. Puirer. 
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